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_ THE HOLLYWOOD REPORTER 


Pi Learor POWELL gave 


me a swing interview the 


ether day. It runs something like this: 
ie “The other day on the set Sophie Tucker 
a worked so hard she lost four pounds under the 
om hot lights—and speaking of lights reminds me: 

“Now that spring has come to California, 

I’ve made up my mind to buy a ranch in the San 
3 Fernando Valley so I can work in the garden— 
, and speaking of gardens reminds me that: 
“My South American friend, Manuel Yigorin, 
sent me a load of Easter lilies from Bermuda, 
which literally take up all the space in the front 
room of my Beverly Hills home—and speaking 
of Beverly Hills reminds me of: 

“Clark Gable’s horse of that name and that 
the star of ‘Parnell’ can’t find a home for the wild 
cat he caught alive on his last hunting trip—and 
speaking of stars reminds me that: 
| “Buddy Ebsen has purchased a star boat and 
4 almost got knocked out last week when the boom 
swung round—and speaking of swung reminds 
me that: 

“Swung is the past tense of swing.” 

Which ends a swing interview to end all 
swing interviews. 


& * * 


Ted Peckham, blond collegiate head of 
% New York’s most famous escort bureau, has 
ban put ideas into the head of Hedda Hopper. 
i For years Miss Hopper has been doling 
Fi out assorted men to cavalier her friends 
ig around to the famous Hollywood night 
i spots. Now, taking a tip frem young Peck- 
ham, she is establishing a bureau, under 
Peckham’s direction, and is so busy she isn’t 
sure she can come to a party we are about 
to give for her Saturday night. 

ee 


CREW of cameramen, 
prop men, publicity peo- 


ple, a wardrobe woman and hairdresser are con- — 


vinced that Bette Davis is tops. 

They went out in the Los Feliz district the 
other day to shoot some still pictures of beautiful 
California gardens, made more beautiful by 
Bette Davis. 

Lunch time arrived, but it meant at least a 
half hour’s drive to a boulevard and a hot dog 

; stand. Bette proved herself a young woman of 
3 resource and quick thinking. She went into the 

Ee house of the charming estate and telephoned; 

@ just as everyone was wondering what to do 

about a snack, a small truck pulled up filled with 

appetizing and tasty lunches for everyone. 

Bette waited on them all with her own hands 
and declared she was celebrating in honor of a 
patron saint. She didn’t say whose saint, but the 
~--  €rew, used to being up-staged by many stars, 
ee didn’t care. 

Ps P * * * 

ES Loretta Young is trying to interest 
Twentieth Century-Fox in a film about Joan 
of Arc. The glamorous Loretta, who has 
just finished “Cafe Metropole’? with Tyrone 
Power and is soon to go into “Love Under 
Fire” with Don Ameche, has read most of 

_the biographies about the celebrated French 

a heroine and has spent hours delving into the 

_ various histories at the University of 
Southern California. 

“It’s the ambition of my life to re-enact 
some of the stirring scenes in which Joan 
__ of Arc figured,” says Miss Young. ‘Her life 

is filled with inspirational episodes, which 
would make a ey great picture. ite 


ss They are going to put a we bob of red hair 
en Luise Rainer for e Emperor’s Candle- 
sticks.” Away with Miss Rainer’s wind-blown 
_ bob and the neat neck line, which is one of her 
_ harms. Away with her own dark hair; let the 
_ hair-dyers get in their licks. 

However, they will have as difficult a time 
concealing the Rainer personality as they would 
if they tried to change Joan Crawford or Greta 
Garbo into other people. 

_ Anyway, it’s probably a wig, used only for 


eC. ora pave is an srremely Boho hone, eyes are | 
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By Grace Wilcox 
Screen and Radio Hollywood Bureaa 


In Billie Burke’s living room is a charm- 
ing portrait of Patricia, her daughter, done 
by Oswald Burley. 

A fan magazine writer was interviewing 
Miss Burke the other day and noticed the 


painting. 
“Oswald Burley,” he mused. ‘Has he 
done any portraits of importance?” 
“Well,” smiled little Patricia, “I under- 
stand King George V was quite pleased 
with his portrait.” 
ee 


. Brrr EBSEN’S flying 
mop of hair has caused 


audiences to laugh from coast to coast, but yes- 
terday it brought tragedy into the life of a man 
and his fiancee. In fact, the boy lost the girl 
because of it. 

When Buddy is allowed to have his neck 
trimmed, he goes to a young barber in West- 
wood. Last night the young barber visited his 
fiancee and in talking to his prospective father- 
in-law, who is also a barber, he happened to 


mention the fact—and a bit proudly—that it was 


he who cut Buddy Ebsen’s hair. ' 

“What! roared the elder man, “and you call 
yourself a barber! You’re a disgrace to the pro- 
fession. Get out of my house and let my girl 
alone!” 

And the only way the prospective groom can 
reclaim his fiancee is to give Ebsen a real hair- 
cut, and M-G-M will not allow that until “Broad- 
way Melody of 1937” is finished. 


x * * 


Marlene Dietrich failed, a few days ago, 
to receive her usual allotment of white hya- 
cinths from her anonymous admirer. They 
just didn’t come and the reason may be 
directly attributed to Paramount, her studio. 
Every white hyacinth in Hollywood and Los 
Angeles was purchased for the decoration of 
a honeymoon cottage, featuring Eleanore 
Whitney and Johnny Downs in “Turn off | 
the Moon.” 


a * * 


DJUSTING oneself to 


whatever environment is 
necessary is the true art of living. Iphigenia 
Castaglioni has apparently achieved this art. 
For her role in “Empty Holsters,” the still 
photographer was taking some photographs of 


her the other day for the Warner Bros. files. 


and for publicity purposes. He is a breezy 
cameraman who believes in putting his victims 
at their ease. 

“Stand just over there, my little prairie chick- 
en,” he suggested. “Smile, Cutie, let’s see your 
teeth,” he beamed brightly, as he focused on the 
dignified Miss Castaglioni, who did exactly as 
she was told. 

What he didn’t know was that Iphigenia 
Castaglioni is a countess in her own right, that 
her husband was one of the richest bankers of 
Austria and that Max Reinhardt and William 
Dieterle were often guests in her beautiful home 
in Vienna. 

In fact, Reinhardt and Dieterle are responsi- 
ble for her appearance in various Warner Bros. 
films, in which she is rapidly moving toward a 
distinct place for herself on the screen. 

Needless to say, the financial status of the 
Countess Castaglioni changed considerably after 
the war and she is very happy to be working be- 
fore the cameras. 

hae Wee 
After the preview of ‘Seventh Heaven,” 
Twentieth Century-Fox studios gave a press 
luncheon in a nearby cafe. 

James Stewart, who carried the picture 
with his portrayal of Chico, nervously 
greeted friends and critics. As he stopped 
to chat with me for a moment, he said: 


“Gee, this is a terrific thing for me. ?’'m 


0 nervous, Pm shaking } in my shoes. These _ 


previews are soul-shattering, aren’t they?” 
aero 


Personal, but Not 
Confidential 


Se NJA HENIE pie a 


nounced Sunya Hen-ne) — a 


has been presented with an estate at Atlantic — 
City simply because Newton Vincent, of 297 
Eighteenth Ave., Newark, N. J., was so apprecia- 

tive of her work in “One in a Million.” 


The recorded deed to the property, consisting és 


of three large lots with a yacht basin on the New _ 


York-Atlantic City railway, was sent airmail to 
the TE oh who is about to start work on 
Sr hin- Ice. E 

A letter, “accompanying. the: trust deed, = 
which had | sen recorded in 1934 in Lacey 
Township, Ocean County, N. J., follows: 


“Please accept this present, Miss Henie. I | 


wish you would have it. This place is near At- — 
lantic City, in the town of Forked River. 


canal. 
“If you want more information, I'll be glad 

to send it to you. 
oe Sincerely, 


Newton Vincent.” 
Rea oe 


Jane Withers played house and added — 
$440 to the production cost of her latest © 
Twentieth Century-Fox starring picture, 
“Angel’s Holiday.” e 

A coffee table from a living room was 
missing. Don Hill, prop man, organized a 
searching party of electricians, grips and 
the crew generally, who spent four hours 
(total salary, $440) hunting for it. 

The table was eventually found in a 
nearby elevator set, where, behind closed 
doors, entirely unaware that she was holding 
up production, Jane had set up a living © 
room of her own and was busy playing | 
house with Barbara Sharpe, her stand-in. 


* * * 


M* NIECE, Molly Martin, | 
and I strolled down 
Hollywood Blvd. the other evening on our way 
to view “Carnival in F landers’ at a small Pitate 
house. ae 

Just ahead of us, two men were sauntering 
along and I said: ; 
dressed and not so casual, I would say that was © 
Robert Taylor.” 


At that moment he carsietl his head and 
smiled at his companion. 
him,” declared Molly. 


We went into the picture house, but Taylor 
beat me to the boxoffice window. He looked 
straight at me; I looked straight at him—but I 
wasn’t sure enough about his identity to speak. 


However, at the moment, attendants and several _ 
people from the street recognized Barbara Stan- — 


wyck and I finally noticed Taylor’s sal ene 
Zeppo Marx. 

“Goodness gracious, why didn’t you speak to 
Robert Taylor?” asked Molly. 

What she didn’t know was that I have never 
seen him out of makeup. a 

He is much more interesting looking ond far 
more handsome without the greasepaint. Ap- 
parently Miss Stanwyck, Taylor and Mr. and 
Mrs. Zeppo Marx had deliberately put on their 
old clothes and come into town to see the foreign 
film, which is magnificent. It was directed by 
Jacques Feyder, who is shortly to come to Holly- 


wood. 
* *« * 


By the grapevine route I am constantly 
- hearing that “A Star Is Born,” a Selznick 
Technicolor production, will establish Janet _ 
Gaynor as one of 1937’s most brilliant 
actresses, just as “Seventh Heaven” gave 
her the palm 10 years ago for her work as 
Diane. To me this is heartening news; real _ 
actresses are all too few in Hollywood to let __ 
any good ones escape to foreign horace 
Here are a few of the famous filmland 
which will be shown in color: The 
ta race track; the Biltmore Bowl __ 
‘Academy Award mocap the” 


It has — ec 
a yacht basin on the New York-Atlantic City 


“Tf he were taller, better See 


“Certainly looks like ae ao 
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Bazooka Expert Tells 
of His Life and 


! Hard Times 


H UMAN NATURE is 
a funny thing. When 
we ain’t got something, we want it and 
then when we get it we forget how bad 
we wanted it—until somebody takes it 
away from us. 

A lot of people laugh at us folks from 
Arkansas but I’ve always noticed that 
human nature is the same whether it’s 
in Arkansas or whether it’s in Holly- 
wood. 

I remember when I was a little boy 
one time down in Van Buren, there was 
a ladies society and the president of that 
society was some pumpkins in the town. 
There was one woman down there that 
wanted to be president awful bad. She 
just thought that to be president of that 
society was the greatest thing she could 
do and she worked and worked for a 
long time. 

And one year, they elected her presi- 
dent. And then ali the ladies in the town 
began to look up to her. They’d call 
her on the telephone and ask her about 
everything from recipes for corn pone 
to how to change the baby’s diapers. 

Well, for a few weeks this lady felt 
like a queen and then she began to com- 
plain about being bothered all the time. 
As time went on, she complained louder 
and louder. But when it came time to 
elect a president for another year, 
durned if she didn’t go out and work like 
@ politician to be elected again. 

But she couldn’t get elected because 
she had complained so much and I re- 
member how ever after she’d kinda sit 
around with a wistful look on her face 


while the woman that was elected got ~ 


all the attention. 


I "M WORKING in 


“Waikiki Wedding” at Paramount right 
now and the other day 1 walked into the 
studio cafe with a frien@ of mine who 
has been in Hollywood a long time. 

“See that fellow sitting over there?” 
he asked, pointing to a kinda lonesome 
looking chap sitting at a table by him- 
self 

“You know,” he said, “that fellow used 
to be one of the biggest stars in Holly- 
wood. People.used to follow him around 
like they do Clark Gable now. He sure 
was high-toned then; he hated to sign 
autograph books; he always used to 
sneak out side doors; he just hated be- 
ing bothered. Then all of a sudden 
people dropped away from him. Now 
he’s always sitting in the center of 
studio cafes where everyone will be sure 
to see him. But they don’t bother him 
any more.” 

That kinda set me to thinking. I won- 
der how that chap would act towards 
all those people that used to bother him 
if he had it to do over again? He was 
just like the lady down in Arkansas. 
All the attention he used to get bothered 
the daylights out of him until he lost it 
and now no one pays any attention to 
him any more and he’s kinda lonesome. 


¥ OU know, that made 


me feel sorta sorry for him. I remember 
how I used'to feel when I was in vaude- 


Van Buren’s gift to the nation, which he amuses by way of 
Paramount pictures and the radio, has a few ideas he'd like 
to pass along to you. Here they are. 


ville. You see, after I left home I en- 
tertained in night clubs on the New 
Orleans water front, I worked in con- 
struction gangs, I worked on a farm, I 
hoboed, and I sold advertising; but my 
heart was always in making people 
laugh and I would work in a sideline just 
long enough to get money enough to 
go back on the stage. It’s kinda expen- 
sive before you get up to where you 
can make a living at it. 

Well as I said, it made me think of 
the. days when I used to be playing the 
kerosene circuit and I would occasionally 
see Jack Benny, Burns and Allen, Eddie 
Cantor, Al Jolson and the rest of the 
big-timers playing the big spots and I’d 
just think how glad I'd be if I ever got 
to a place like that. 

~There’s more truth than poetry—so 


far as I’m concerned—in the old story 
of the two small-time vaudeville per- 
formers that were talking one day. 

“How was the run in Cleveland?” .one 
asked. 

“Pretty good,” the other one said. 
“I’m getting better. This time I caught 
the freight six yards ahead of the audi- 
ence instead of four.” 


I FINALLY did get 
up to near the top with a partner in a 
black face act. But just when I got 
there, the bottom dropped out of vaude- 
ville and I was worse off than before, 
but I didn’t know it at the time. 
It was about that time that Amos ’n’ 
Andy made a picture in blackface and all 
the studios began to grab blackface 


‘People 


By Boh Burns 


comedians. Fox grabbed me and so I 
packed my wife, my boy and my dog 
and headed for Hollywood. The future 
sure looked rosy and I saw myself as 
a big mot on picture star. 

Well, I got to Hollywgod and they 
told me to stay home and practice dia- 
lect until I was letter perfect and they 
would call me. So I stayed and -stayed 
and talked and talked until even the - 
bull dog began barking like an Arkan- 


sas coon hound. Then one day I was 
called to the studio. My great moment 
had come SoI rushed down there. And 
they put me in the uniform of a Royal 
Northwest Mounted Policeman. 


It wasn’t long after that that the 
studio told me that it could make pic- 
tures without me and I was out in the 
world again. 


] WAS lucky —al- 


though I didn’t realize it at the time. 
That taught me a lesson that was worth 
the price. You may think some time 
that you’re on top of the world and the 
world can’t get along “without you but 
you'll soon find out that it can. 

I learned another lesson while I was 
down and out, too. And that is that it 
is awful easy to be yourself even if you’ 
are on top, and people will like you. [I 
learned it while I was working in a 
picture with a certain star. 


A few weeks ago, that star remarked 
that { was one chap in Hollywood he 
would like to meet. I don’t know why 
he wanted to meet me but a mutual 
friend introduced us. 


“Oh, I met you some time ago,” I 
said. 

He was kinda surprised and couldn’t 
place me. 

“Don’t you remember, we worked in 
the Blank picture together?” I asked. 

He thought and thought but finally 
he said he couldn’t place me. 

“T was the doorman that called your 
automobile,” I said. 

He laughed and thought it was a 
great joke but I remember that he had 
a chance to meet me and talk to me 
before but he didn’t want to meet me 
until people got to talking about me. 
He could have helped me a lot in those 
days. 


I TRIED to get jobs 


in pictures and they laughed at the idea; 
I tried to get auditions on the radio and 
no one could see me; but I found a lot 
of people who were my friends because 
I was jus. plain Bob Burns instead of 
Bob Burns the radio story teller and 
screen actor. 

I saw a lot of movie stars in those 
days at world premieres and previews 
and I always will remember how bad 
I would have liked to have been in their 
place but I never thought I would get 
there. 

But then I got my chance on the Rudy 
Vallee hour in New York and later 
came to Hollywood to go with Bing 
Crosby on the Music Hall and this led 
me into Paramount studios where I got 
a big part in pictures again and soon I 
found that people were crewding around 
me and bothering me. 

Well, I’m glad I’m being bothered. Of 
course, it takes a lot of time and all 
that but the people that bother me 
bother me because they like me. I like 
people. I always have liked to be 
around chewing the fat. 

When they ask me for my autograph 
I sign their books. 

Some day I may be like the chap 
sitting in the studio restaurant, sitting 
around trying to get people to look at 
him. 

But if I am, it’s not going to be because 
I dodge people that want to bother me, 
I spent too many years wanting them. 


re i ee eS 


— On the LOS with the Candid 


j Talking to Himself 


N “The Prisoner of Zenda,” filmic 

translation of Anthony Hope’s 
enduring romantic novel, which is 
now launched on two months of 
: oduction at Selznick-Internation- 
es al, Ronald Colman is two men in 
one. At one moment he is the king 
of mythical Ruritania, the next he is 
an Englishman, distant relative of 
the king, who bears striking resem- 
blance to His Majesty. In three im- 
portant sequences of the photoplay 
the two men meet, talk. They are 
filming one of these scenes as we 
go on the set. 

First Colman is the Englishman. 
Slightly disguised by a Van Dyke 
beard, which imparts a markedly 
distinguished air to his presence, he 
stands at a long table, goblet in 
hand. In a chair at the head of the 
table sits, presumably, the king. But 
now the man in the king’s chair is 
Colman’s stand-in. He is there only 
to deliver the lines of the monarch’s 


naphtha De hela re 


‘Colman’s lines. The star proposes 
a toast, then tosses the goblet to 
the floor with a crash. 


3 

4 If you could look through the 
4 camera, as we do at the suggestion 
, of Bert Glennon, director of pho- 
Ki tography, you would see a black 
¢ rectangle in the lower right-hand 
. corner. This is a matte or mask 


pasted on glass in front of the lens. 
It entirely shuts out the stand-in 
sitting in the king’s chair. When 
Colman hurls the goblet across the 
table to the floor, he must be care- 
ful to move his arm so that it stays 


mask. 

This seene finally in the camera 
after a dozen or more takes, a dozen 
or more goblets broken, Colman 
rips off the Van Dyke, changes 
costume and hair-comb, sticks a 
monocle in his eye. 

Now the king, he takes his place 
at the head of the table, while the 
stand-in moves to the seat he oc- 
cupied in the previous scene. In the 
meanwhile the camera crew has 
been changing the matte, blotting 
out all the area previously exposed, 
taking in all that was masked before. 
An old camera device, it has to be 
carefully executed so that the two 
exposures will blend softly. 

In this shot Colman must space 
his lines as the king so that they 
will come at just the right instant 
in his conversation with himself as 
the Englishman. So a sound record- 
ing of the previous scene is put on 
a playback and Colman, in the flesh, 
talks with himself as his voice is 
. returned to him through the big 

Soc BOM. 


Ballet vs. Jazz 


N “Dancing Lady,” his first film 
play, Fred Astaire did a number 
er two with Joan Crawford, in “Fly- 

ing Down to Rio” a few steps with 
Dolores del Rio. But since he be- 
came a cinema star, Astaire has been 


dialog, for timing, and spacing of 


clear of the area blotted out by the 


invariably paired in his terpsicho- 
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rean ventures with Ginger Rogers. 
Now in “Shall We Dance,” former- 
ly called “Stepping Toes,” RKO- 
Radio introduces a new dancing 
partner for its star of stars, adven- 
tures into what is for him and the 
screen a largely unexplored field. 


The new partner is Harriet Hoc- 
tor, beauteous, shapely premiere 
danseuse, recently seen in “The 
Great Ziegfeld.” The new field is 
that of ballet. 

Finale of “Shall We Dance” will 
be eight minutes of ballet, done 
principally by Miss Hoctor, Astaire, 
40 girls, with Miss Rogers also 
participating. As Mark Sandrich, 
the director, ’explains on the set 
where the first phases of the finale 
are before the camera, this is ballet 
in what he calls “elementary form,” 
paves the way for what he expects 
to be more advanced and ambitious 
efforts in subsequent pictures along 
the same lines. 

Of the various types of ballet so 
far developed, this, he says, most 
closely resembles that of Jooss, tells 
a story, as all ballet should do, with- 
out introducing those elements 
which he believes the average 


cinema audience is not yet ready to 


accept. 

A huge mechanical set fills most 
of the sound stage where the num- 
ber is in progress, Semi-circular 
walls, their convex sides towards 
the cameras, act as a curtain, shut 
the dancers off from view of the 
audience. As the director calls 
“Camera,” the walls part in the mid- 
dle, swing around on a concealed 
track to the rear of the scene, form 
the background. Now they present 
tall square columns in bas-relief, 
with huge vertical shutters between 
that look like inverted blinds. 

Astaire is in Russian costume, 
with ample satin blouse. Miss Hoc- 
tor wears white, a clinging bodice, 
billowing skirt of Heron’s feathers. 
As they start their dance, they are 
joined first by 20 girls in black 
bodices, white skirts. These soon 
disappear through the vertical shut- 
ters which swing open to let them 
exit, later return to the stage. 

The dance is telling the story of 
Astaire’s divided affections, with 
Miss Rogers and Miss Hoctor 
symbolizing jazz and ballet, 


Temple-Temple | 


I N FRONT of Shirley Temple’s 
dressing room on location in the 
Santa Susana Mountains where the 
little star is making “Wee Willie 
Winkie,” a man paces back and 
forth calling loudly, “Shirley Tem- 
ple is unfair to directors, Shirley 
Temple is unfair to directors.” The 
man, who is doing voluntary picket 
duty, is John Ford, director of the 
picture. 

Shirley sticks her head out of the 
door, Her face is alight with smiles. 
“All right, Ford V-8, I’m ready.” 

“Ford V-8” is Shirley’s pet name 
for the director. He calls her “Baby,” 
sometimes “Temple-Temple.” They 
seem to get along like playmates, 
are always playing jokes on each 
other, having fun on the set. But 
when Ford calls “Camera,” Shirley 
knows it’s no time for play, in- 
stantly settles down to the job of 
making a picture. : 


Busy Joe E. . 


OE E. BROWN is now making 

his second picture since he left 
Warner Brothers to join up with 
David Loew, producer, and RKO- 
Radio as distributors. First was 
“When’s Your Birthday?” Current 
one is called, at least for the 


moment, “All Is Confusion,” de-- 


rived from Richard Macauley’s 


Elmer Lane stories. In it Brown 
plays a small town editor who is 


always blundering into a big-town 
scoop. 
Since Brown left Warners, Guy 
Kibbee also has moved from that 
lot to Metro. So Brown borrows 
Kibbee, manages to get Warners to 
let him have June Travis, thus re- 
uniting three principal figures of 
“Earthworm Tractor,’ which made 
no small profit for its producers. 
Watching a Joe E. Brown film- 
play in production, one is impressed 
with the enviable position of this 
particular star. In 1935, he stood 
ninth in the most authoritative box- 
office poll. Last year he moved up 
to fifth place, hard on the heels of 
Robert Taylor and Fred Astaire. 
But to bring them in at the theaters, 


_this comic with the capacious mouth 


needs no. glittering, expensive 
photoplays, no costly supporting 
casts, no high priced direction. One 
Joe E. Brown picture may be pretty 
much like another in its essentials, 
but each one manages to be dif- 
ferent enough from its predecessors 
to satisfy the millions of Joe E. 
fans. 

Between shots of “All Is Con- 
fusion” Brown, apparently not kept 
busy enough by his film work, his 
column in a Los Angeles paper and 
his race horses, says he is about to 
experiment with radio. For a month 
this summer he will announce and 
comment on the White Sox and 
Cubs games from a Chicago broad- 
casting station. 


Tone Tint 


ONE tints are the latest in 
motion picture photography. 
First tried in Metro’s “Maytime,” 
they are a combination of tone and 
tint, aim to give the visual sugges- 
tion of color pictures without actual 
use of color cameras. | 
Tone tints, a development of 
the new sepia platinum toning 
which surprised moviegoers in 
Hollywood and New York at first 
showings of “The Good Earth,” was 
done by treating the film with 
platinum salts. In the prolog and 
epilog of “Maytime,” the idea is 
carried a step farther to give more 
Aatural tone and hue to flowers. 


Garbo at Work 


ARBO’S current picture, 
“Madame Walewska,” is 


‘scheduled to start on a Monday at 


Metro. But Garbo, like many Scan- 
dinavians, holds to the superstition 
that Monday is no day on which to 
begin new ventures, Yielding to her 
wishes, the studio delays produc- 
tion until Tuesday. 

Now the moment has come for 
the star’s twenty-second made-in- 
Hollywood picture to get under 
way. For the opening scenes a 


Karloff say 


ae 


snowclad pine forest, surrounding a 
half-ruined Polish village slumbex 
ing in the white drifts, has been 
erected on the studio lot. Garbo, im 
her traditional gray silk slacks, long» 
bob curling over her shoulders, steps . 
from her green portable dressing — 
room. In her hand she holds a glass 
filled with orange juice, a tall glass 
from which she sips as she stands 
in the sunlight, greets old acquaint- 
ances among the camera crew, ele 
tricians, grips. : 
Clarence Brown, the director, 
walks over to meet her, accompanied 
by Charles Boyer, made up to re« 
semble Napoleon. 
“Have you met Miss Garbo?” 
asks Brown of Boyer. fi ee 
“Yes, we have met,” replies Boyer - 
in his quiet way. oe 
“Six years ago,” volunteers Garbo, 
Boyer’s unusual resemblance to 


the little Corsican, as he stands 


done over by Metro’s makeup ex-— 
perts, stirs Garbo’s interest, and the © 
two stand and talk about it, then 
the Swedish star moves off to her — 
dressing room to put on her own 
costume for the opening scene. © | 
Making “Camille,” Garbo showed 
more social spirit on the set than 
had been her wont. Now in 
“Madame Walewska’ she seems 
even less inclined to run away from 
contacts with others and slip into 
quiet solitude. When she finishes 
before the camera she does not 
hurry to her dressing room. Instead 
she remains on the set, talks with 
Boyer, with Karl Freund, ace 
cameraman, for whose services she 
has called upon the studio instead 
of those of her longtime camera- 
man, William Daniels. It was 
Freund who did “The Good Earth,” 
has since photographed “Parnell.” 
Garbo and Freund talk with each | 
other in German, seem to hit it off | 


‘together. 


At the noon hour, the star’s maid 


_appears with an armful of blankets, 


pillows, spreads them on a grassy 
plot. Then Garbo, instead of going 
off to lunch, reclines on the blankets 


and pillows, loosens the back of her ~ 
dress, bares her already bronzed 
flesh to the sun. 


Plot’s the Same 


ROBABLY the best comedy 

in production at the moment 
is one that is not announced as such, 
At Warners they have dug down 
into the script files, pulled forth 
that one i well known melo- 
drama of stage and screen, “The 
Bad Man,” changed the locale from 
Mexico to China, given it the title 
of “War Lord.” Instead of being a 
tough hombre from down below the 
border, the principal role is now 
that of a Chinese general, being 


played by Boris Karloff. open 


Outstanding line of “The Bad _ 
Man” was: “I’m the best dang 
caballero in all Mexico.” In “War 
Lord” you will hear—or will you’— 


S O you want to lead 
ab *? It’s easy. 
ATI you have to know is how to read 
«music, swing a baton, and smile con- 
__-wincingly at the young ladies. 

Oh, and yes, there are a few more 
ae requisites. You should know what to 
_ * do in case you are held u, by gangsters, 
-. or caught in a flood, or trapped by a 
blizzard. 

It would also be a splendid idea to 
read up on what to do if you are 
accused of kidnaping. It might also 
be advisable to teach your men how to 
play their instruments while garbed in 
an overcoat and. gloves; and, by all 
means, take the precaution of studying 
something about medicine, because you 
never know when one of your boys may 

_ become sick. 


Be sure to spend extra money on 
_ geveral music libraries; they are bound 
to become destroyed at least twice dur- 
{ng your career. 

If your band travels by car, or bus, 
‘you must always remember to carry 
plenty of candles along just in case you 
have to melt the ice from the wind- 
shields. Maybe it would be wise to carry 

extra razor blades for scraping. 
Teach your men to appreciate each 
: _ other. If you don’t, professional jeal- 
- ousy is liable to arise during a special 
- number, and you will get two interpre- 
tations instead of one—and a _ head- 
ache to boot. 


ok aes of what to 


say if somebody like the Duke of Wind- 
gor should ask you to let him play the 
drums. Be sure of your celebrities, be- 
cause you may slap the wrong person 
on the back. 

Always make sure your musicians are 
not addicted to betting, because half 
of them are sure to show up at a broad- 
cast with week-old beards. 

Never, never, hire a trombone player 
who blinks; he is certain to be accused 

of flirting with one of the guest’s girl 

eae). | SErlends.- 

There isn’t a great deal of difficulty 

in leading a band—not if you have a 

_ slight streak of insanity in your makeup. 

What I am going to do is elaborate 

on a few of the points I have mentioned, 

and tell you something of the trouble- 

some incidents that have happened to 
me while leading a band. _ 

The unfortunate episodes that go to 

: make up the life of every band leader 

started for me in 1926 when I left the 


- down car. 
_. There were seven boys, myself, and 
all our instruments wedged into that 
old bus, and we were out to conquer 
the world. We drove that relic over 
three thousand miles, we broke down in 
every town, we smashed up two saxo- 
ones and a violin, but that first trip 
rough the Southern States toughened 
“ up for what was to come. 

_ And a band leader, contrary to public 
pinion, ys 


elo 


University of North C-~olina in a broken. 


to be tough. The more suc- 
ecomes, the more troubles 
ie ! saute y eas 7 e 
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we ran into 
one of the 
most pecu- 
liar situa- 
tions. We 
were playing 
at an exclu- 
sive club in 
W orcester, 
Mass. The 
temperature 
outside was 
12 degrees > 
above freez- 
ing. 55 

On this 
evening, 
shortly after 
we had be- 
gun playing, 
30m e thing 
went wrong with the heating system, 
When our first intermission came 
around, the temperature inside was just 
two degrees warmer than outdoors. 

I went to the manager and complained. 
The manager’s heart was as cold as the 
temperature of his place. The dancers 
were kéeping warm hopping around to 
our music. That was all that mattered 
to him. As long as they could stand 
it, we had to keep playing. 

I was so cold that the baton almost 
dropped out of my hand on every down- 
beat, and the boys in the band shivered 
every time they blew a note. 

Our only alternative was to don our 
overcoats and gloves. Our music _ be- 
came worse as the evening progressed. 
Sheer exasperation caused me to break 
three batons over the stand. 

I had the satisfaction of watching 
Skinny Ennis, my vocalist, nurse a 
three-day cold. And it was great fun 
soaking my own fect in hot water every 
single night we were in Worcester. 


‘lee word ‘‘weather,” 


since I am on the subject, is an extreme- 
ly gruesome word to me. Most band 
leaders transport their gang by car or 
bus, and they will make the same 
grimaces as I do when the word is 
mentioned. 

There was that unfortunate night that 
we left Atlantic City headed for Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and re~ into a flood. We 
were traveling by car in Indian file 
formation, five cars in all, and mine 
was leading. 

We got to a place that looked like the 
road had been washed out. It was cov- 
ered with water. I stopped the car and 
looked appealingly at the boys in the 
back seat. They looked me straight in 
the eye, and never moved a muscle. 

It isa band leader’s duty to test the 
ground his organization covers. I got 
out of the car, rolled up my trousers, 
and stepped into about four feet of 
water. _ : 

We sat around discussing the situa- 


tion, and finally decided to try getting 


through. We had an engagement for 
the following evening, and to miss it 
would be breach of contract. : 

_ We stuck a note on a pole for the cars 


_ behind us, and managed to float across. 


The next day only two cars turned up 
1 Pittsburgh 
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Expect cold weather and hot if you 
want to lead a band, says Kemp from 
many sad experiences. 


wtoleadakand--by Hal hemp 


Hal Kemp is heard over CBS 
Friday night with his band and 
Kay Thompson. 


“Most of the day I 


chewed up 
pencils, sent 
wires to all 
points, and 
wondered 
how I ever 
decided to be- 
come a band 
leader. 


We were to 
go on at 7 
o’clock, and 
only about 
half of the 
boys were 
present and 
accounted for. At 7, an imitation of the 
Kemp orchestra started playing to the 
accompaniment of groans from the dance 
floor. 

At 11:30, a half hour before our pro- 
gram closed, the remainder of the out- 


‘fit staggered into the hall. They were 


in too much of a hurry to change their 
clothes, and tried to climb into their 
places soaking wet. 

Remembering my difficulties with cold 
germs, I insisted they go to a hotel and 
change their clothes. They returned, 
dry and happy, just as we were com- 
pleting our last number. 

That Pennsylvania trip was a sweet 
one. From Pittsburgh, still in the storm 
area, we journeyed to Allentown. In 
Allentown, a worse thunderstorm broke, 
and put out all the lights in the Allen- 
town dance hall. 

Just to see to what extent my men 
could be tortured, I conducted them 
through a two-hour routine in total 
darkness. It made a great hit with the 
crowd, . 


Nor all of a band 


leader’s nightmares happen on the road, 
or because of unmanageable phenomena. 
The human element in a band is far 
from infallible. 

I have two of the best, and sleepiest, 
trombone players in thc entire country. 
These two ~~ys are pals, they love to 
play two-handed poker, and therein lies 
my trouble. 

These trombone players of mine never 
get under the covers until almost dawn, 
and are invariably half awake during 
the first 10 minutes of our playing. They 
sort of play by instinct. 

The worst jam they ever got me in 
was when they showed up 20 minutes 
late for a show we were doing at a 
Boston theater. That 20 minutes was 
one of the painfully long periods in 
my long career as a band leader. 

We had a packed house, and I had‘“to 
dub the band through without the trom- 
bones until their owners sheepishly ar- 


rived. They stole on stage when my 


back was turned, and the sound of 
their instruments almost landed me in 
the first row of seats. 


A BAND leader must 
never drive his organization too hard. 
If he does, and they become overtaxed, 


Da 


mind. 


anything is apt to happen. One night, 
about a year ago, after a gruelling road 
trip we did an 11 o’clock broadcast from 
Cleveland. 

The boys were tired, light headed and 
stubborn. Five of the band forgot to 
check the numbers we were playing, 
and half way through our third song 
I awoke to the realization that part 
of the band was playing one number, 
and the other half a different one. ' 

I waved my hands excitedly, but the 
chaotic, discordant jumble only in- 
creased in volume. I motioned five of 
the offenders to keep quiet, and get the 
right number. 3 

Neither side would give in to the 
other, and the sweat dripped from my 
brow freely. As the number came to 
a blatant and happy finish the an- 
nouncer stepped to the microphone and 
said: “That was Hal Kemp and his 
boys playing two numbers for the price 


. of one.” 


The announcer was fired, and I beat 
a hasty exit out of town. 


Dibewa: tis fran- 


tic, heartbreaking days of the search 
for the Lindbergh baby, we were play- 
ing in Jersey City. 

One of my fans gave me a little wire- 
haired terrier which I took a liking to, 
and adopted as a mascot. The dog had 
a cold when I got him, and I always 
kept him tucked under a blanket in the 


“rear seat of my car. 


One night, coming home from J ersey 
City, I stopped on the road to see how 
he was doing. I had no sooner sat be- 
hind the driver’s seat again when two 
Jersey State Troopers wheeled up. 

The troopers demanded to see what I 
had under the blanket. 

When a band leader goes abroad ae 
may not be troubled by criminal entan- 
glements, but he should know the King’s 
English and English court manners. 

When I was playing in London the 
Duke of Windsor, then Prince of Wales, 
took a liking to my band. He is a jazz 
enthusiast, and American music seems 
to get him. 

He came to the orchestra pit one 
night and asked me to let him play the 
drums. Now when a Prince asks you to 
let him play in your band, you should 
know what to say. 

My Southern accent mac_ it hard for 
the Prince of Wales to understand me, 
and my words sounded like a refusal. 
I did finally get matters straightened 
out, and Skinny Ennis bowed the future 
and ex-king into his place behind the 
drums. 

The Duke banged away for a half 
hour. Next to Skinny, he is the best 
drummer who has ever honored my 
organization! 

If you MUST take up this occupation, 
don’t let my laments disturb you. [If 
you have the constitution — you will 
probably succeed. At any rate, you 
have nothing to lose but your peace of 


he.) + eng aa ee - 
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Being beautiful at middle age is a subtle art com- 
pounded of sensible ingredients, Grace Grandville 
FS te you. She uses Billie Burke as an example, and 

pores, vibes Lane Ss Eecine When, A pril £0C6, e 
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By Grace 


ON’T fret. [If you 


hope to stay beau-_ 


tiful, though middle-aged, don’t fret. 
Certainly the realization that youth is 


gone is a bitter pill to swallow. Every 
woman has to learn just how bitter 
when her turn comes. The proper tech- 
nique is to take it in a gulp. All the 
worrying and dreading and self-pitying 
you do about it won't really postpone 
the fact. Moreover, a wry face becomes 
permanent if held too tong. 

So do what weeping has to be done 
in private and do it all up in one batch 
if possible. When that’s over with we 
can get down to business. Youthful 
beauty isn’t the only kind there 1s. 
It isn’t always the most potent kind 
either. If you’l) stop fretting you'll be 
able to remember that the most fasci- 
nating women you have ever known 
were past the first bloom of youth. 
Oh yes. | know that April bloom is 
lovely to look at. But it doesn’t last. 
It simply doesn’t last. There isn’t any 
magic that will make it tarry beyond 
its alloted time for anyone. 


The particular delicate texture of a 
very young skin cannot be retained. 
Not all the cosmetic lore which has 
been developed through the ages, nor 
yet the highly modern wisdom which 
comes out of Hollywood can teach you 
how to preserve it. I wouldn’t fool you. 
But a skin that isn’t young can still 
be beautiful. And with proper care it 
can go on being beautiful for a very 
long time. 


A YOUTHFUL figure 


has something which is lost with ma- 
turity. Rosalind Russell, the observant 
wretch, says a woman’s age always can 
be told by studying her knees. A kind 
of settling takes place in all the joints. 
There’s no doubt about it and I’m afraid 
there’s no way to mask it. Yet a 
mature figure can be very, very good. 
That rests with you. It is a test of 
how lazy you are, and how greedy. 


Pondering the situation, I look around 
for an example of how gracious the 
process of growing a little older can 
be. There isn’t a better one than Billie 
Burke. Billie Burke was the prettiest 
thing on any stage when she married 
Ziegfeld at the height of her stage 
career. It must be a double wrench 
for a woman like that to face the in- 
evitable. But if it is, you’d never know 
it from Billie. Anyway, she is still the 
prettiest woman of her age on the 
screen. io 


When you meet Billie Burke you wish 
to heaven you hadn’t used the word 
charming so much to describe other 
people. It has become commonplace. 
Miss Burke is so charming. Her home 
is a treasure house of beautiful things 
and she has created an atmosphere ot 
beauty there which one senses and re- 
sponds to instantly. 


She’s such a tovely person 1 think 
she might be able to create the same 
atmosphere almost anywhere without 
the beautiful things to help her. I'd 
rather be able to do that than to took 
like Dietrich. And when she comes for- 
ward to welcome you with a winning 
smile and a lilt in her voice, your cap- 
tivation is complete. It occurs to you 
suddenly how gauche young girls are. 


S HE does not wear 
frills and ruffles off screen. Neither 
does she flutter quite so much. Her 
sereen personality is a deliberate exag- 
geration of a natura) vivacity which 
I’m sure she has toned down quite a 
bit for purposes of social contact dur- 
ing the years daughter Patricia has 
been growing up. 

Always dress and act your age. Try- 
ing to cheat either way only makes 
you seem older than you really are. 

Do be careful about hats. After 35, 


hats with brims are generally wiser. 


Any hat needs to be considered with 
prayer and grave concentration. If nee- 
essary, shave something off the price 
of your dresses in sae n ie) 8 


Grandville 


for your girdles. 


Have your brassteres 
fitted. It’s important. 

Miss Burke says older women shouid- 
use little makeup. “Most women use 
too much, anyway,” she comments. “T 


remember how often, when my husband 


was interviewing girls who wanted te 
join his shows, he would ask them to 
go and wash their faces so he could 
tell what they looked like. He particu- 
larly detested thickly powdered noses.” 
It is significant that Florenz Ziegfeld, 
who picked more beauties than any 
other theatrical producer, should have 
felt like that. 

Plain cold water will do a great deal 
toward keeping tone in the skin of your 
face and the contours of your jaw firm. 
I have Billie Burke for authority. She 
has an every-morning ritual which cries © 
for adoption. Her face has been thor- 
oughly cleaned the night before. She 
uses minera! oi] first and then soap 
and water. So when she gets up in the 
morning her skin is clean. 


Sue goes into her 
bathroom and takes a good stance ne- 
fore an open window. A series of slow, 
deep breaths and she bends over from 
the waist to touch her toes without 
sagging at the knees. She stays bent 
over for a few moments and repeats 
each deep bow several] times. AJ] this 
has been for the purpose of stimulating 
circulation and causing the blood te 
rush to her head. 

Having accomplished this she leans 
over the bathtub and, turning on the 
cold water tap, dashes quantities of it 
over her face and neck. There is a 
reason for choosing the bathtub in 
preference to the lavatory. You have 
to bend over much farther and extra 
blood goes to the face. : 

First she cups her hands and flings 
cold water in her face. Then with open 
palms she slaps herself smartly in front 
of and behind the ears and under the 
chin. Remember—before and behind the 
ears and under the chin. 

Simple? Yes, but sound. 
will do things for you. Sluggish circu- 
dation ages the skin. So does a lack 
of sufficient tubrication. As it grows 
older the skin supplies less and iess 
for itself and to make up for this Miss 
Burke warns you to be more generous 
with external lubrication. More oils and 
creams are called for than you needed 
as a girl. She has a specia) blend of 
oils that was recommended to ner 
years ago by her New York physician. 
She never fails to put some in her bath 
water and she rubs a little more all 
over her body after her bath. She thinks 
the main ingredient is glycerine. 


{t really 


F OR ner street 


makeup she uses liquid rouge which 
she believes is less inclined than dry 
rouge to cause enlarged pores. the fre- 
quent curse of middle-aged complexions. 
It should be a good brand, rather light 
in color, and should be applied to slightly 
damp cheeks with fingers which have 
first been dipped in water. Then it 1s 
easy to blend. Her face gets only @ 
light dusting of powder and her lip-— 
stick is fairly light. clear rose. She 
believes it is fatal for older women to 
continue to use very vivid lipstick. She 
is right. It makes them look either 
hard or haggard. 

Every day of her life she rinses out 
her eyes with a mild solution of boric 
acid. 

She walks for exercise, leaving the 
-more strenuous forms to those who like 
them better. She drinks an abundance 
of fruit juices and plans menus of rea- 
sonable simplicity for herself. But she 
never diets violently. 

Indeed, she never does ancien vio- 
lently. That is one of the secrets of | 
‘prolonging beauty. The best of all, 
though, is simply to refuse to let yo 
self slump mentally or physically. 
active. rid a 


Jane Withers Carves Herself a Special Niche 


By Lyle Rocks 


PR ascar is the word, 
not brat. Hold every- 


thing and we'll come back to that point. 


Jane Withers has just been presented 


with a hand-illumined scroll appoint- 
ing her “America’s Beloved Rascal” by 
the Chicago Amusement  Publicists 
Association. Sufficient reason for the 
honor is that Jane romped from thirty- 


fourth to eleventh place in boxoffice 
rating last year. And the poll which 
placed her there is the most reliable in 


the country, because it is a poll of ex- 


hibitors whose vote is inspired by busi- 
- mess, not prejudice. 
The prodigious bound must have 
_@aused a general epidemic of jaw- 
dropping in Hollywood. Jane did it on 
. her own, too. She got meager assist- 
-ance from her studio, Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox, where she is, after all, a 
child star of the second magnitude only. 
All Jane’s pictures since her first no- 
ticeable screen performance in “Bright 
Eyes,” as a hellion to Shirley Tem- 


- ple’s honey chile, have been B pictures. 


“Bright Eyes” was released the Christ- 
mas of 1934. Just two years and 10 
comparatively cheap pictures later, lit- 
tle Jane was pushing the First Ten 
favorites, having edged past more 
glamour girls than you could shake a 
‘stick at, including the very glamorous 
Harlow, Loy, Dietrich, Garbo and many 
others. 


H OW and why? 
Well, robust talent and 74 pounds 
ef apparently inexhaustible energy 
have to be taken into consideration. 
But there’s more to it than that. 
Jane looks like the kid next door. 
‘She'd fit into the game of run-sheep- 
run the neighborhood small fry play 
after supper on summer evenings. She 
might be the very. one who pitched 
-g@< ball through your front window trying 
to prove that “girls can so throw as 
good as boys.” 


Jane isn’t impossibly pretty. She 
doesn’t look like a motion picture ac- 
' tress. Children can think of her as 

one of themselves. They feel pals with 

her. They don’t worship her from afar. 

The majority of Jane’s more than 2,000 

fan letters a week come from children. 

Men write the biggest percentage of the 
rest. Which is a little amazing. It 
“must be because she never seems like 

a sissy to them. She isn’t a sissy. She 

swims, rides both horses and bicycles, 

cracks out a mean home run and pilots 

a motorboat—after a fashion. Now she 

wants to learn to fly. 


with he 


. as well. 


hn Qualen, screen father of the — 


Founat decision on 
the location of the new home hinged on 
Jane’s love of sports. The family had 
two places in mind. -The one selected 


overlooks the practice field used by the 


University of California, at Los Angeles, 
football team. Jane wanted to be 
able to watch the team work out. It 
was only a matter of time until she 
became unofficial water boy and official 
mascot. ; 
There is ample room on the grounds 
for Jane’s menagerie, an elastic com- 
munity of chickens, turkeys, ducks, 
turtles, tropical fish, pigeons, three dogs 
and assorted stray cats. The latest 
addition is a rare blue goat named 
Billy Whiskers. Jane names her animals 
after beloved characters in story books. 
She tries faithfully to name her dolls 
But there are so many of 
them. Literally hundreds. They over- 
flow her playroom. Rows and rows 
of them line one wall of another room 
and many are packed away in boxes 
until quarters can be built to accommo- 
date them. They have been sent to 
her from all over the world. She must 


have at least 10 sets of Dionne Quin- 


tuplets alone. This enormous family 
takes turns living with her in her bed- 
room. She takes them by batches and 
is solemn about not playing favorites. 

Jane has a knife collection which 
also promises to be phenominal. It was 
started by her bodyguard, Uncle Jack, 
an ex-cowboy whom she adores. Since 
a recent kidnap threat Uncle Jack 
goes everywhere Jane goes. He is 
close to her every waking moment. Her 
father takes over the role of protector 
at night, aided by a highly complicated 
system of burglar alarms. Jane tan 


_press a button by her bed and bring the 


strong arm of the law, sirens screaming, 
to her side in less time than it takes 
to tell. It would be pretty grim, except 
that Jane gives every evidence of being 
one of the happiest children in the world. 


E UNCHING with 
Jane, Mrs. Withers and Uncle Jack at the 
famous Assistance League is something 
like being part of a triumphal proces- 
sion. Everybody knows her and calls 
out greetings which she cheerfully re- 
turns. Jane has friends everywhere. 
She even writes notes to send up the 
tubes to the girls who make change 
in department stores when she goes 
shopping. 

Jane’s mother told her she’d better 
take off her coat before we sat down, 
but Jane said it felt just right. There 
was a reason. We began to talk about 
her recent personal appearance tour. 


~ 


liday 


Jackie Searl is a special friend of Jane’s, and they have a 
favorite game of polo played on bicycles. 


For a while Jane’s 


attention was firmly anchored to her 
lunch which consisted of a pineapple 
and cottage cheese salad, a glass of 
buttermilk and a large side dish of 
spinach. She loves spinach. For ac- 
companiment she had three copiously 
buttered rolis and she might have had 
a fourth, except for her mother’s ad- 
monishing eye. She topped off with 
apple pie a la mode. It seems Jane’s 
appetite was hardly up to par that 
day. Irvin Cobb says Jane’s appetite 
reminds him of nothing so much as his 
before he went on that danged diet. 

Half way through the spinach she re- 
membered something. ° 

“I saw a place where George Wash- 
ington stayed once in New England. And 
I went every place Paul Revere did 
when he sounded the alarm. Oh, but 
most of all I loved the schoolhouse 
where Mary took her Little Lamb. Did 
you know there really was a Mary and 
she did take her Little Lamb to school? 
I saw its grave.” Ges 

At about that point Jane could stand 
it no longer. She had to take her coat 
off. A pity that she was practically 
roasted because it was such a beautiful 
coat, a blue one trimmed with krimmer. 
It was especially designed for her to 
wear in her new picture, “Angel’s Holi- 
day,” and shoes had been dyed to match 
it. Oh, my, oh, my! Jane fancied her- 
self in that coat. The eternal feminine 
crops out even in tomboys. 

I asked her what she wants to be 
when she grows up. Motion picture 
children aren’t any more exempt from 
that question than other ‘children. 
Grownups simply can’t resist beaming 
fatuously as they demand to know. 

“Probably I'll still want to be an ac- 
tress,” Jane replied politely. “Though | 
might decide to be a comicaturist. Or 
I might be a writer. Have you read 
any of my compositions?” I had, as a 
matter of fact. They are not brilliant. 
I should have suspected their authen- 
ticity if they had been. 


‘6 
Tu tell you a secret.” 
She was in a mood for confidence. “I’ve 
written a story for a scenario—a real 
one. It’s got me in it and a part for 


‘Jackie Searl so we can play together 


end Jackie does 


all through the picture. I let a writer 
friend of mine at the studio read it. 
He says the end isn’t so good. In the 
DESPERATE and 
DARING things to save me from CER- 
TAIN DEATH. I thought it was ele- 
gant. I don’t see why Jackie can’t save 
me from something, do you?” 


Jackie rates pretty high, if you ask 
me. He is teaching her to play bicycle 
polo. They’d like to form a team and 
go out for serious competition, only 
Jane’s mother says it is too dangerous 
for a girl. Sometimes Jane thinks it 
is kind of a nuisance being a girl. Maybe 
when she grows up she’ll have a special 
home for girls, and girl cats and dogs, 
too, so they can do things they want. 


Much too soon it was time for Jane’ 


to go back to the studio. She worries 
if she is a minute or so late because 
she has been taught to be punctual 
about everything. It is rude to keep 
people waiting, whether you’re a star 
or not. That gives you a clew to the 
right answer to the brat question. She 
really isn’t. 


J ANE is a well- 
behaved, unselfish little girl. Her fre- 
quently uttered “May I, mother?” fell 
like balm on these cynical ears. There 
is nothing unpleasantly precocious about 
her. For all her adult ability as a 
trouper she is still definitely a little 
girl, more completely so than many 
youngsters her age whose lives have 
been altogether private. Jane is 11 on 
April 12. 

Her work is fun to her. When work 
is over she can figure out a million 
thousand other things to do which are 
fun. Most everything’s fun. She is 
never still more than a minute at a 
time and I am happy to state that sev- 
eral imps dance in each of her eyes. 

For a parting gesture she favored me 
with her own personal version of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. It is a lulu. To 
meet the cinema demands for perfection 
Jane has to wear a little plate with two 
false teeth on either side to fit in where 
upper seconds are still missing. With a 


click of the tongue she can dislocate it 


and hang the false teeth out over her 
lower lip. That, with wildly rolling 
eyes, makes Mr. Hyde. . Her mother 
doesn't care for it much. 
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h OR a long time, Dear Star, I have 

watched you on the screen and 
admired you, and for all that time I have wanted to write and tell you 
how much you mean to me. I have not written. partly because I am the 
sort of person who never seems to get around to writing letters—you 
know. wh» doesn’t finish writing Christmas thank-you letters before the 
Fourth of July—and partly because I did not just know how to go about 
writing to a famous and glamorous person like you. 

But ever since seeing your last picture, the feeling of your divine 
personality has brought such a—I don’t. know just what to call it—into 
my life that I could not wait any longer. .I know you wil] not mind my 
writing to you this way. 

Because I did not know just how to write it, I and Agnes started 
asking other people who had already written fan letters how we should 
go about it. Agnes wanted to help so she could write a letter to Rebert 
Taylor. And now that we have found out, I am very glad to be able to 
write a proper kind of letter to you. 


N O DOUBT you will want to know about 


I and Agnes so that you will be able to know what kind of a person is 
writing to you. Agnes is 18 years of age and is five feet four inches tall 
with brown hair and blue eyes and weighs 115 lbs. and is a good dancer. 
Her friends are always telling her that she looks like Joan Crawford but 
that is only partly true because nobody could really look like Joan. 

But I often tell Agnes that she ought to be in pictures and that if 
she could eve: get a chance she could probably be a star as big as any- 
body. That is one of the reasons this letter is being written because we 
know that it would be easy for you to help a person like Agnes get into 
pictures. A picture 1s enclosed so that you can see for yourself. 

Agnes could be your secretary while she is waiting for a suitable 
part to begin her career because she has studied at Business Schoo] and 
would probably be a lot better secretary than the kind you can get in 
Hollywood just through an employment agency. So if you will send her 
$200 so that she can get to Hollywood I am sure you wil) be glad to get 
such a good secretary and be able to give the screen another great star. 

About me, I am 22 years of age and for five years I have worked in 
the Elite Department Store in the stock room, ladies’ coats and suits. 
But I am not going to work there always, because Agnes and the other 
friends that I go on parties with say that my voice ought to be on the 
radio or-in pictures and that I look like Robert Montgomery. 


Usm just the other day I almost had 
enough money to go io radio school, but I had signed a note for a former 
friend for a $200 loan and he left town and is probably in Hollywood by 
now on my money because the ftoan company said he had not made any 
payments and I had to pay back “the $200. 

So you see why I had to write this letter, Dear Star, because of what 
you mean to me on the screen and on account of I and Agnes. I only 
need $250 to go to the radio school and be a star like Bing Crosby and 
then probably I will go into pictures too. : 

Just think, I might be in a picture with you and I could sing right to 
you the way I sing when I am practicing and happen to think of you. 

I wanted to tell you how wunderful you were in your last picture, 
“Maid for Love.” You were so beautiful and the part you played was the 
way I always think you must. be in real life—sweet and kind but willing 
to fight or to give up anything for the man you love. 

But I was disappointed in your picture before that, “Romance in 
Rangoon.” You did not seem to be yourself and when you gave up your 
real love for money I could not believe that it was you. Of course, I know 
that your father in the picture was making you do things against your 
will, but I stil’ do not think you ought to let them put you in any more 
pictures like that. 


Atso I think you ought to do some- 


thing to stop the stories the column writers are telling about you and 
Lionel La King. Of course. I know that you are kind and that pictures 
of you holding nands with him at a table in the Trocadero do not mean 
anything, but everybody knows his reputation and that he has been mar- 
ried five times and a lot of people might not understand. 

I am sure that you will see how this is. It makes it look as though 
you are always going to night clubs and places, instead of spending most 
of your evenings at home with your mother or reading by the fireplace. 
People who have not read everything about you like I have may not know. 
So just to keep people from getting wrong ideas. I think you should stop 
the column writers from saying such things about you. 

I hope you will understand that I write all this because I admire you 
so much and that you mean more to me than anybody else on the screen. 

_ Of course. I have asked you a favor for I and Agnes, but I know that 
a little money like $450 does not mean anything to a picture star. This 
is something more important, something that I will cherish always. Will 


you send send me an autographed picture of yourself—and with it a lock 
of your lovely hair? 


Yours truly, 


Your Greatest Fan. 


WEEKLY 


Carole Lombard, along with four other film stars, got a request 
for $300 to get the fan’s brother through dental school. 


By Light of the Stars Is Hatched Fantastic Fanmail 


Soe a letter as 
that shown at 
the left may conceivably appear to be 
the product of a disordered fancy, and it 
is, of course, hypothetical. But included 
in it are excerpts or paraphrases of ex- 
cerpts from some dozens of letters culled 
from the grist that pours into Holly- 
wood’s mail. Such letters are not at all 
uncommon. 


Robert Taylor got 12,000 fan letters in 
one week, and if he had accepted every 
proposal of marriage or something 
therein contained, he would have had the 
greatest harem the world has ever 
known. He would have had to collect 
the European war debts to grant all the 
requests for material aid. 

Literally millions of fan letters come 
to Hollywood in a year—admiring let- 
ters, pitiful letters, amatory letters and 
insolent letters. Most of them are notes 
of admiration or advice and requests for 
autographed photographs. But thou- 
sands of them are amazing. 

One Great Lover of the screen re- 
ceived from an English barmaid a de- 
tailed history of her amatory exploits 
and an urgent invitation to visit her for 
a few weeks. He was to bring along 
another well known actor for her gir] 
friend. She listed places they could go 
together, added the encouraging note 
that it would not be very expensive and 
suggested that of course he would not 
be missed from Hollywood because his 
double could stay behind and do his 
work-——which was the way she assumed 
most of his pictures were made anyway. 


A GIRL in Montana 
sent Nelson Eddy. a phonograph record 
in which her proposal was set to music 
from one of his pictures. It concluded: 
“And dear Nelson Eddy, if you marry 
me you will not regret it. I have a large 
farm and am. an excellent seamstress.” 


Picture of A. Fan and some of 
the things his heart desires. 


Including the Demand for Nelson Eddy’sH and 
and a Discarded Mae West Diamond 
By Clarke Wales 


She listed many other admirable quali- 
ties, and though: she did not explain spe- 
cifically why a young woman so blessed 
had been able to stay single, there was 
an intimation that she had made up her 
mind to have Eddy or nobody. 


Many proposals are carefully devised, 
indicating that the enamored fan has 
endeavored to select a mate from the 
sereen who would bring congenial! in- 
terests to the marriage. A Texas girl 
picked Robert Montgomery, explaining 
that their mutual love of good horse- 
flesh would undoubtedly insure them of 
a successful marriage 


And when Franehot Tone was work- 
ing in “Mutiny on the Bounty,” @ girl 
who described herself as a debutante 
wrote saying that she was sure she 
would be an ideal wife for him because 
for generations her family had been ex- 
pert sailors and she would be able to 
give him reliable advice on sea pictures. 

Men, too, fall in love with the glamor- 
ous personalities of the screen and write 
fevered protestations of affection. One 
gentleman in Missouri sought the hand 
of Jeanette MacDonald by mail, and to 
prove that he was a substantial citizen 
not interested in her money, sent along 
his bank statement. 


Mosr numerous of 


the odd letters written to the stars are 
requests for clothes, money or personal 
knick-knacks. Joan Crawford, Ginger 
Rogers, Carole Lombard, Kay Francis 
and other feminine stars known for 
their screen wardrobes get letters after 
each picture asking for gowns or hats 
or shoes. 


Miss Crawford had an urgent: request 
from a college girl who asked that an 
evening gown be sent to her immedi- 
ately; she was going to a fraternity 
party and explained that she wanted to 
be the best dressed girl on the dance 
floor. 


A young man making his theatrical 
debut in a church play asked Fred 
Keating to send the entire wardrobe he 
had worn in a_ picture—‘“including 
neckties.” 


Every year in February and June, 
Ginger Rogers gets letters from high 
school girls asking for graduation 
dresses. The bulk of Ginger’s mail is 
from girls of this age—and from their 
boy friends. Usually the girls ask for 
advice, how to become the belle of the 
ballroom, and the boys are adulatory; 
however, one young man asked for 
money to buy a prize heifer which he 
wanted to enter in a county fair. 

Both Ginger and Fred Astaire receive 
numerous requests for their old dancing 
shoes. 

And Ginger is asked for so many locks 
of hair that all the queues in old China 
would not fill the need. 

One girl picked on her male ido} to 
provide a wardrobe. Randolph Scott re- 
ceived a letter to which was attached a 
mail order. All she asked him to do 
was to write a check for $200 and air- 
mail it, with the order blank, to the mail 
order house. 

Carole Lombard also got a mail order 
blank, from a couple in Texas. The 
order was for furniture and furnishings 
for a living room. They had just read 
how big her income tax was and were 
trying to help her cut it down. : 
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Thousands of marriage pro 
posals by .mail swamp Taylor. 


Carole also received a plea from a 
girl for $300 to help her brother finish 
his dental course and get a degree. The 
same letter was sent to. Fred Mac- 
Murray, George Raft, Claudette Colbert 
and Bing Crosby. Maybe the girl had 
five brothers. 


Ever since John Quaien first was pre-: 


sented on the screen as the father of the 
famous quintuplets, he has been going 
around in a perpetual blush. A number 
of romantically-mindec ladies have taken 
his performance without the needed 
grain of salt and have been writing 
him epistles—-not letters—which an in- 
nate modesty forbids him from show- 
ing to Mrs. Qualen. 

Under ordinary circumstances Mr. 
Qualen, being normally human, might 
welcome such tribute to his cinematic 
powers, but he thinks things have gone 
a bit too far.. He can’t look Mrs. Qualen 
and his two children in the eye, he ada- 
mits, and as for showing her his letters 
—never. 


Anp SC the letters 
go, requests to Clark Gable for the 
skin of a cougar he has shot, to Mae 
West for “an old diamcnd if you have 
one lying around that you are tired of,” 
to Joe E. Brown for help in getting into 
big league baseball; advice, to Joan 
Blondell on how to raise her baby; to 
Dick Powell on how to take care of his 
voice, to Katharine Hepburn on how she 
should play screen characters; proposals. 
to every star in pictures, single or not, 
trom all kinds of people; William Powell 
got one from a Swedish cook. 

But these letters are—except for the 
obvious efforts of semi-professiona) 
chiselers and racketeers—-merely an- 
other manifestation of the strange mad- 
ness that the light of the stars creates. 
No letter has ever been written which 
was more amazing than the conduct of 
nurses in a Midwest hospital where a 
then great star was operated on. 

They fought over his appendix. 


EKLY 


Ginger Rogers fights to keep her lovely hair from fans. 
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ashions on the Air 


Bv Isabella Taves 


FTER months of 
chasing around 


microphones, snatching prima donnas 
eut of rehearsals and sitting in control 
rooms being old Mrs. Radio herself, the 
tail wagged the dog the other day. I 
made my debut on the radio. 


It was all simple enough. This has 
been quite a spring for fashion people 
to get on the air and express themselves. 
It began with Capt. Molyneux—he pro- 
nounces it as in “de luxe” and I pant for 
him—when he scooped the Paris Open- 
ings with a broadcast to America over 
NBC. That started the ball rolling. 
Every time you turned on the radio. for 
a while, some fashion gal was telling 
the world from Paris. And now that 
the boats have disgorged ’em back in 
America, the trend continues. 


But it is amazing how much good in- 
formation, in good listenable form, is 
coming over. Now, it is one thing to 
wear clothes. It is quite another to 
write about them. And it is most diffi- 
cult of all to talk about them over the 
radio and not put your audience tc sleep. 
So the stylists have been employing 
various devices. 


Doror HY SHAVER, 
big-shot - fashion - expert-vice-president- 
and-pretty-too, spoke the other night 
over NBC, and managed to keep her 
audience very much awake by putting 
fashion right into our laps. She said: 
“Fashions have definitely changed this 
year, because you and I are different. 
Last spring we were casual, given to 
poses and worries; impersonal, realistic, 
restless, unhappy—and our clothes natu- 
rally reflected our state of mind. This 
year we are more serene. We are more 
romantic about our persona! relation- 
ships, more interested in our homes. in 
entertaining, in clothes.” 


She insisted that it has been the new 
serene attitude of the American woman 
that has affected clothes this year. 


“The careless mode is dead. The 
spring mode of 1937 is one of poise and 
correctness. We don’t burst in on din- 
ner parties in tweed suits. We dress for 
the occasion. The silhouette is following 
the natura! lines of the figure. Full 
skirts flare gracefully, yet cling to 
molded hiplines. Shorter skirts mean 
sleek ankles and more emphasis on 
shoes. 


“We are less worried about the future, 
and our new clothes reflect it. There 
are colorful prints and plaids galore. 
You'll see tweeds in all sorts of purply 
blues, reddish violets. Gypsy colors— 
red, yellow and greene. Gouguin pink— 
an intense cyclamen pink. All in all, a 
gayer mode, to fit into a gayer mood.” 


And Tobe, the other day—do I sound 
self-conscious ?—did something else very 
trick. She had me interview her on the 
air. Tobe is really one of the topnotch- 
ers. She has a hundred or so American 
department stores hanging on her word 
about styles. She has just returned 
from the Paris Openings, and Mutual 
invited her to speak. She complained 
that just a plain fashion talk was dull, 
so they invited yours truly, newshound, 
to come over and probe her. 


| ACCEPTED quite 
glibly. It didn’t occur to me until an 
hour or two before the broadcast that 
I had never been on the air before. My 
stomach began to shake and my knees 
turned to jelly. I considered calling them 
that I had jumped off the Brooklyn 


Bridge or contracted taryngitis. But, 
somehow, I didn’t. 


In the midst ef one of New York’s 
best belated snow storms, I sneaked 
down to WOR and was ushered taconi- 
cally into a small room. It was 4:30, 
by the ominous studio clock with tre- 
mendous hands. We were to go on the 
air at 5. 

I hadn’t seen Tobe’s script. I didn’t 
know what I was going toask. And my 
hands were shaking so that I didn’t 
think I could manage a pencil to take 
notes. 

But everybody else was calm. Almost 
bored. I was introduced to the man at 
the controls, who was quite blond and 
pleasant. Two or three other men drifted 
in and out again. There were two micro- 
phones in the room — one a standing 
affair and the other suspended over a 


desk. The desk had a huge sponge 


rubber pad over it, to deaden sound. 
There was nothing else in the room but 
a couple of chairs, a piano and dozens 
of little paper cups of water. 


5 gee came in about 


a quarter to five, looking lovely and 
Christmasy (late Christmasy) in a Civet 
Cat coat. Somebody found a copy of 
the script and gave it to me. Tobe was 
directed to read her script into the mike 
and I was to make notes. “Rehearsal?” 
I asked. They looked at me and I] 
shut up. 


Before Tobe had finished reading, 
time was up and they gave me a voice 
test and sat me down at the rubber- 
padded desk opposite Tobe. The an- 
nouncer came into the room, warned us 
not to rattle papers and began chatting 
into the standing mike that it was snow- 
ing and he had a surprise for. his audi- 
ence, a discussion on spring styles. 


Tobe began talking pleasantly and I 
pinned my mind to the script, searching 
for places to ask questions. When I 
found a place, I would jab Tobe with my 
eyes and pop in and she would ad-lib 
answers. At first I was a wreck. But 
just before the whole thing was over, 
I got into the spirit, ad-libbed no end 
myself, and wanted to keep on broad- 


casting for hours. In fact, it’s beginning 


to be a mania with me. Every time I 
hear a guy over the radio I envy him. 
Very disquieting. 

Tobe brought out quite a few inter- 
esting fashion facts from the Paris 
Openings, now that I am calm enough 
to. sit back and contemplate. She said 
that the new clothes are definitely ro- 
mantic, reflecting the influence of the 
great romance of the century in Eng- 
land. (Here I was pert and popped up 
with a question on whether Mrs. Simp- 
son’s own personal clothes had affected 
fashion. Tobe said yes and no, mostly 
yes. There were “many simple dresses 
of the sophisticated type so becoming 
and so well-suited to the charming 
mature woman.’’) 


Tobe also said that skirts were defi- 
nitely shorter—13 to 14 inches from the 
ground. “In the majority, skirts have 
fullness but are not full. Bodices are 
draped and necklines are lower and 
much softer. There aren’t many collars, 
but there are many nice little soft 
touches like ruchings, shirrings, or little 
frills—more evidence of romance.” 


Awp then I asked 


about prints. It was an inspiration, be- 
cause she launched into an enthusiastic 
discourse. Never, never had there been 
so many prints. Butterfly prints, bees, 
artichokes, lobsters, and what-not—in- 
spired by Schiaparelli’s trip to Bermuda. 
And giant flowers. And Roman stripes 
And— ; 

“What about Coronation? Will that 
influence fashion?” I asked, for the 
elock hands were moving swiftly. And 
Tobe nodded. 


“It’s more true today than ever be- 
fore that front page news makes front 
page fashions. The British Coronation 
is the big world event of the year, so no 
wonder it is reflected in the collections 
of the Paris couturiers. And even 
though the Coronation is still months 
away, grandstands are already up. 


“Hairdressers in London are abso- 
lutely booked solid for May, and for 
Coronation Day have appointments as 
early as 5 o’clock in the morning. For 
the peers and peeresses must be in 


. Westminster Abbey as early as 8 or 9 


in the morning—all dressed up in their 
splendor and there they must remain, 
all day long. till 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, at least. So the London merchants 
have designed a sizeable velvet Corona- 
tion nandbag, for the day of Coronation 
when the peeresses will be needing, close 
at hand, bars of chocolate, aspirin, smell- 
ing salts, in addition to all the things 
ladies carry in their handbags.” 


“What—” I began, but the control 
room waved me silent. The clock pointed 
to one minute of 5:15. The announcer 
re-entered the room and thanked us over 
the radio. Tobe and I looked at each 
other.. And it was all over. 

Did you hear me? I haven’t gotten a 
single fan letter and I feel very badly. 
Especially as they told me at MBS that 
they thought I had the yoice over the 
air of a thirteen-year-old child. 


The lovely young lady relaxing is Edith Holder, MBS 
singer, who chooses a satin print for spring—and the print 
is news. Irene Rich demonstrates the coronation plumes 
and court jewels inspired by England’s Coronation. The 
international stylist Tobe (in circle) tells about the fashion 
influence of that “romance of the century in England.” 
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HE celebrated 
Byer magnates of 
Hollywood and its vast movie industries 
are a brave lot. 


_ When we came from New York to this 
West Coast city, we were full of the 
comforting thought that, although the 
- cinema boys are now on the peak, they 
u stand there in constant fear of the com- 
Ing of television. In two years at the 
outside I thought they would have to 
begin again that mad scramble that 
- resulted when sound films were first 
_ produced. And that their brows were 
rrowed and their eyes worn with the 
ought of it. : 

Well, they hide it well. | 

‘We saw Mr. Harry Cohn lunching the 
other day and he appeared to be enjoy- 
ing to the fullest a few tidbits that must 
have set him back several bob that 
would come in handy after television 
had wrecked the movies. The next night 
we dropped in on the opening of Jane 
-Cowl’s ‘First Lady,” and found one of 
the Warner Bros. laughing heartily at 
the first act curtain. Nor is Mister 
‘Warner scrimping for that awful day. 
His seats were good enough so that the 
stage lights reflected on his smiling face, 
and those are very good seats. 


surprise, let us assure you, and we were 
prepared to believe that the magnates 
who learned their lesson about foresight 
during the great avalanche of diction 


‘@ had forgotten it in the few intervening 
<a) years. But then we asked just a few 
questions—not of the Messrs. Warner 
a and Cohn and Goldwyn, but of some men 
j who know a great deal about. their do- 
j ings—and now we’re not so worried, 
q either. Just got up from a big dinner. 
@ ~=—S Hollywood doesn’t talk about tele- 
vision openly, you understand. In the 
first place, television is not properly 
out here, but in the East, where RCA, 
Farnsworth and Philco are conducting 
@ their experiments. But occasionally, 
‘when the last preview has been thor- 
oughly torn to bits and radio has been 
q given its light going-over for keeping 
4 people at home, television comes in for 
sa few sentences in a soft undertone. 
“Heard about television?” says one. 
“Interesting, isn’t it,” says another. 
i “Yep,” says a third—and they go 
back to the movie business again. | 
One of these men talked to us for a 
while, after we had spoken somewhat 


, “that: deincnstration : 
as televised in the NBC studios, ae 


le WAS a distinct © 


System 


lowing f the deat: RCA demonstra-_ 


The jumping-off point of RCA television signals. 


A pictorial illustration of the progress made in television 


trensmission, using Felix the Cat as an example. 


At the 


left Felix losos much of his personality when transmitted 


with the early 60-line definition. 
more lifelike when transmitted with 441-line definition from 


At the right he becomes 


the NBC experimental television studio. 


and received again in a studio almost at 
the top of Rockefeller Center, wasn’t 
it?” We nodded and he went on: “You 
know the peculiarities of the television 
carrier wave—how auto motors and high 
tension wires and buildings distort it? 
Well, RCA had perfect conditions there 
for their 441-line transmission; but you 
don’t know how those same _ pictures 
looked when received in the sets that 
have been put in the homes of RCA 
and NBC officials.” 


W E SAID we didn’t 
know, and he said, “Look some. more. 
We do. The Don Lee network out here 


—it’s part of the Mutual Broadcasting 
now—has television that is 
tested under the toughest conditions. 
The transmitter is located between two 
hills and they work on 300 lines instead 
of the finer screen used by RCA, but 
we think that Don Lee’s reception of 
pictures under practical conditions is 


better than any of the others under per-— 
- fect: “conditions — You er we know of 


television at its best, and we still aren’t 
very worried.” 

We pounced on that.-“‘Very worried?” 

He nodded. “It might not work out 
the way we see it. So we worry a little. 
We see it like this: There are a couple 
of big points in television program con- 
struction that ought to interest you. 


“1—Lenox R. Lohr, president of NBC, 
himself said that it is probable that tele- 
vision will never come to the greater 
part of the Country. Television trans- 
mitters are .too expensive to build, so 
only those areas with the greatest popu- 
lation—around New York and Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, for instance—will be able 
to support them. That means that the 
greater part of the Country is going to 
depend on the moving picture, which is 
what keeps us going anyway. 


“ ; 
foe HAS been 


found already that the best practical 


way of televising a program is to do it 


from sound film—televise a moving ‘pic- 


il 


ion? 


ture instead of a person, because while 
living people run at the edges on the 
television screen, film doesn’t. 

‘More than that, when you begin play- 
ing with sight and sound both, as tele- 
vision people are, then troubles are in- 
creased greatly over just sound, such 
as radio. A television program must 
not only sound right—it must look right. 
And an advance production on film, with 
the many changes of scene that film 
allows, is the logical answer. 

“There is even another factor there, 
too. It takes a great artist to give a 
sustained performance when both physi- 
cal action and spoken words are re- 
quired. And because there aren't a 
great many great artists, it seems that 
the films, with the retakes they allow, 
would be pretty valuable. In fact, it 
wouldn’t surprise me at all if a lot of 
film companies find themselves making 
television programs. 

“3—With that point in mind, consider 
the personalities that would be most 
valuable to television. Right off, you 
can figure that the movies have already 
taken over those radio people who have 
personalities that meet the rigid require- 
ments of pictures that move and speak. 
Westerns, adventure, musicals—they’re 
all there and ready to go. People have 
been educated to the general excellence 
of moving pictures and will not be satis- 
fied with anything less. 

“And, incidentally, the movie per- 
sonalities who go into television are go- 
ing to put forward a human problem 
that may have been overlooked until 
now. They have liked radio; its require- 
ments are not so rigid. But should they 
go into television, they are not only 
going to require, but need, the many 
takes and retakes of a scene that goes 
on in the films. They’re educated to it, 
so they would no more get up before a 


+ 


television camera and play a scene 
through the first time than they would 
throw $1,000 bills around the streets. 


ne" 

—THEN, granting 
those points, as you must, there is one 
even more important one. The United 
States has just so much money to spend 
for entertainment. The way I get it, the 
movies just about use that up, with 


some left over for sports and radio. Tele- 


vision is going to be such an expensive 
thing to install that it would take a 
great portion of the money now being 
spent for the films to get it going on a 
scale that would mean anything. 


“My point is that the people aren’t 
going to stop going to the movies so 
that they can listen to and watch a 
television. program some time in the 
future. Not in your great uncle’s night 
shirt. But until something like that 
happens, television is going to remain 
the plaything of a couple of big cor- 
porations.” 


This man stopped there to think back 
over them for a minute. Then he said, 
“That’s all, but I imagine it’s about 
enough to convince you that we're not 
terribly worried. Looks to us as though 
we stand to do all right no. matter 
which way the cat jumps.’ 

Somewhat impressed, we agreed that. 
it sure looked that way. If the cat de- 
cided to jump at all, vet 


port 
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OT until James 
Cagney socked 
a lady on the jaw in 
one of his first films 


did the public realize 
that the motion pic- 
ture had turned the corner. That one 
sock changed the industry, shook it free 
of its idealism and sent it careening into 
an era of stark realities. 

There always have been bad men and 
bad women in pictures, but these were 
villainies of politesse. In the earliest 
days villains were marked with handle- 
bar mustachios; they lifted mortgages; 
tied quavering blonds to railroad ties, 
and preyed upon innocent country gals. 


And the women, too, had their mark. 
They slunk about in cat-like depreda- 
tions as exemplified by Theda Bara; or 
they were Oriental] spies, like the early 
Myrna Loy and erotic love thieves like 
that most exotic of all predators, Pola 
Negri. 

But until Cagney ushered in the era of 
hard-boiled reality, the screen had been 
content to specialize in mild villainies of 
the mental torture school, for the men, 
and catty, man-stealing displays for the 
women, 


Hottywoon has 
always been careful not to besmirch its 
women in films. Th-se who had dirty 
work to do were inva. bly white-washed 
in the last few scenes, as witness the 


cinematic past of Jetta Goudal, who 
made a career of stealing official docu- 
ments and who died in the last reel a 
patriot and a woman betrayed. And Nita 
Naldi, whose brazen career of love thefts 
found her in the end not so much a 
thief as a misunderstood girl. 


But as Cagney changed the order of 
villainy among screen men, there oc- 
curred also a change in the style of bad- 
ness among the women. Overnight the 
twenty-year-old policy of “only allowing 
an actress to be bad enough to make the 
leading woman good in comparison,” 
went by the boards—and then there 
came to Hollywood a certain Minna 
Gombell. 


Nis GOMBELL is a 


specialist in the portrayal of hard-boiled 
dames. She started this business for the 
first time in “Bad Girl,” and so on 
through the years to the recently re- 
leased “Banjo on My Knee” and the cur- 
rent “Slave Ship,” which Twentieth-Cen- 
tury-Fox is making with Warner Bax- 
ter and Wallace Beery as co-stars. 


Hers is the direct style—a straight- 
from-the-shoulder villainy that looks 
with contempt upon softness. At a 
moment’s notice she can twist her mouth 
into as nasty a sneer as you could hope 
to see. 
Beery with ease, and she has a patent- 
able trick of speaking through the side 
of her mouth. 


Here is a real toughy for 
you—created and developed 
to fill a long screen need, the 
feminine equivalent of Cagney 
and a lady who pulls no 
punches, has no maudlin sen- 
timents and certainly no re- 
grets for a career that no 
other screen gi 1 of note 
would consider very long. 


For years now it has been 
customary for producers of 
motion pictures to call Miss 
Gombell when in need of a 
feminine meanie. Thus she 
keeps at work unceasingly, 
tormenting leading ladies and 
bluffing male villains. But 
this work has had its attend- 
ant tragedy. 


It is the nature of things 
cinematic that Miss Gombell, 
because of the character of 
her roles, must relegate her- 
self to obscurity. ‘The films 
are sensitive and it wouldn’t 
do to give too much attention 
to a career founded exclu- 
sively on the portrayal of bad 
women. Hollywood still re- 
members the excorciating edi- 
torials and articles which cli-~ 
maxed the career of Theda 
Bara. 


Miss Bara was probably the 
most domestic feminine star 
ever to attain prominence in 
motion pictures. But her 
characterizations, her vivid 
portrayals of the vamp type, 
were taken too literally by 
the public and in time she 
paid the price for her artistry. 
The sentiment against her 


_was so strong that she had to 
Yetire. 


She slugs tough muggs like 
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Hard Boiled Dame 


The Story of an Actress Who Likes Picnics, 
and a Chance to Be Tough on the Screen 


By John Miles 


Minna Gombell in “Banjo on My Knee.” 


Miss Gombell in another hard boiled tole, with Wallace Beery in Twentieth 
Century-Fox’s new release, “Slave Ship.” ss raises 


et 
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Miunwa GOMs 
BELL doesn’t intend 
to repeat this history, 
With her it doesn’t — 
matter one way or © 
anothe: how long or 
_ Short her career may 
may be. Some years ago she married 
Joseph W. Sefton, Jr., president of a 
California bank. Thus she is, by virtue 
of marriage, completely independent — 
from the necessity of making a living, _ 
Again, she is wealthy in her own right, | 
But being a restless person, she wants — 
to work to keep herself occupied in a 
profession which she once glorified as a _ 
star and producer of her own plays on _ 
Broadway. vee = 


Forgetting for, the moment that she | 
is the screen’s leading toughie, there ig _ 
a personal side to this 
worth the telling. She was, some years 
ago, one of the two most beautiful 
women on the stage, and this beauty has _ 


by no means faded during the four ~ 


years that she has devoted herself io 
picture work. : 3 
Her off-screen occupations are mani- 


fold, and tend mostly towards charitable _ 


ventures, but Minna realizes that this is 
poor stuff for a hard-boiled dame to 
admit in public. If her fans knew she 
‘possessed a heart, they’d soon drop her, 
The people who pay for admissions to 
motion pictures want their heroines and _ 
heroes good and soft and their badsterg 
as wicked as the law allows. : 


T were are certain — 
restrictions which Minna puts on her 
film villainy. es 

“TI don’t mind how much of a tainted 


character they make me play,” she says, 


“as long as I can make it an artistic 
portrait of a type. 
a point never to play a role that hag — 


for its basis cruelty towards children, _ 


And as far as I can control the matter, 
I demand that my characterizations be 
never vulgar.” 

In her current picture, “Slave Ship,” 
Miss Gombell plays the role of a cafe 
habitue. 
as appearance and actions are concerned, 


But it is a vital, expressive part—a por- - 


trait of a creature give to violent pas- 
sions and furious displays of tempera- 
ment. 

“IT like to play things like this,” she 
says, “because there are women like 
that in life. For too many years the 


- screen has avoided vividness in women, 


and with it the realities of the feminine © 
character. A woman is fundamentally — 
as much of a fighting creature as a man, 
Her likes and dislikes are twice as vio- 
lent as a man’s and it would be a shame 
not to capitalize on this phase of life.” 


ge actress was born. 


in Baltimore on a May 28th. She is the 
daughter of a physician and comes from 
a family of professional men | 
back to the time of Martin 

Luther. Dr. Henry Salzar, in- 

ventor of the stomach pump, 

was an uncle. 

She left school at the age 
of 15 to obtain a place with 
a theatrical stock company in 
New York, later touring along 
the Eastern seaboard. The 
roles assigned her grew in im- 
portance until she was play- 
ing opposite such stars as 
Frank ‘xeenan, May Irwin, 
Otis Skinner, Walter Huston | 
and Ernest Truex. 

During five of her years on 
the stage she owned her cwn 
stock companies in Cleveland, 
Syracuse and New Orleans. | 
She was starred in her own 
company of “Nancy’s Private 
Affairs” on Broadway when 
the West Coast producer, 
Henry Duffy, sent for her in 
1930. 
She brought the play. to 
Hollywood and was such hit | 
that Fox tested, then engaged 
her for a featured role in. 
‘Doctor’s' Wife,” with Warner 
Baxter and Joan Bennett. 
She was put under a longs 
term contract and subsequent- 
ly made “Bad Girl,” “Sob Sis- 
ter” and “Pleasure Cruise.” 
Her latest pictures for this 
company were “Champagne 
Charlie,” “Banjo on My Knee” 


Miss Gombell is five feet, 
four and one-half inches tall, — 
with blond hair and blue eyes. 


and good verse. 
her own dresses, plays ping 
pong like a man and sails a 
boat. agate taht fer ¥ 


‘ e 


ctress which ig 


However, I make it _ 


It isn’t a very nice role insofar _ 


and the current “Slave Ship.” _ 


She likes picnics, prizefights _ 
She designs 


f ok 4 geek James Stewart and Simone Simon 
i 


‘Seventh Heaven’ 


In a remake of Austin Strong’s senti- 
~ mental 
mended. 


wartime romance. Recom- 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 


Back in the silent days “Seventh 
Heaven” raised Charles Farrell. and 


- Janet Gaynor to the highest peak of the 


film public’s sentimental fancy. They 


became the greatest romantic team on 
the screen, holding about the same posi- 


tion in popular esteem that Fred Astaire 


and Ginger Rogers have today. 


~ original achievement. 


/ 


Now the talking version of “Seventh 
Heaven” accomplishes at least half its 
James Stewart 
as Chico, that very remarkable fellow 
who climbs out of a sewer into an attic 
heaven, reaches the heights toward 
which he has been climbing ever since he 


-eame to the screen. He is the best 
Chico I have seen on either stage or 
_ screen. 


As for Simone Simon, in the Gaynor 
role of Diane, there is some doubt. At 
times in the picture she proves that she 


is an actress—something she has not 
done before in her Hollywood efforts; 


at other times she seems to be allowing 


herself to be photographed with about 
as much enthusiasm as a small boy 
being dragged to the village bulb- 


- gqueezer for his annual “pitcher-taking.” 


However, with Stewart in the picture 


the things others of the cast do are in- 
~ consequential. 


3 He even transcends the 
somewhat ludicrous results of filling the 
cast of a French picture with such com- 


pletely un-French players as Gregory 


Ratoff, Jean Hersholt, J. Edward Brom- 
berg, Sig Rumann and Mady Christians 
—who contribute a woefully incongru- 
ous collection of Teutonic, Semitic and 


’ Seandinavian countenances and accents. 


If Darryl Zanuck is going to east all his 
pictures from the Fox stock company, 
then the membership of the company 
should be made a little more versatile. 

Stewart’s portrayal is a gem of re- 
strained and natural performance. .He 
acts as raturally as he breathes and 


-qmakes the somewhat fantastic.character 


of Chico as real as bread and butter. 
This is an achievement, in a play based 
on the strange premise that sewer rats 
and girls of the streets are tender souls 


whose hearts and minds are completely _ 


divorced from the physical world in 


which they live.. 


Gale Sondergaard, who recently re- 


-eeived a well earned Academy award, 


also gives a notable but brief perform- 
ance as the vicious sister of Diane. John 
(Papa Dionne) Qualen is effective as the 
little sewer rat and. Victor Kilian does 
justice by the role of the street-cleaner. 

//The story is the sort of sure-fire sen- 
timentality which impels pleasant tears 
/+-definitely handkerchief drama. Chico, 


/a@ sewer man, who hides a sensitive soul 
' behind a brash manner, saves Diane 


from the sister who is trying to beat 
her into accepting the life of a girl of 
the dives. Unwillingly he falls in love 
with her, and unwillingly he renounces 
his naive atheism when a priest (Jean 
Hersholt) helps him to gain his greatest 
ambition, to become a street cleaner. 
The girl worships him with a blind 
devotion. Her whole life is embodied in 
her faith, inspired by Chico and by her 
love. And her faith justifies itself 
when, though he is reported dead, he 


_ returns after four years at war. : 


The screen play by Melville Baker is 
a faithful adaptation of the play, and is 
enhanced by effective photography and 
Henry King’s skillful direction. 


‘Personal Property’ 


Jean Harlow and Robert Taylor in 
a unique version of the once popu- 
lar farce, “Man in Possession.” 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 


Given two of the most captivating 
personalities in pictures and an excel- 
lent supporting cast, “Personal Prop- 


erty” is undoubtedly assured of financial 


success. 


-* In addition to Jean Harlow and Rob- 


ert Taylor, there are Cora Witherspoon, 


B. E, Clive, Reginald Owen, Una O’Con- 


or, Henrietta Crosman, Marla Shelton, 


- Acceptable—RKO—Preston Foster, Vir- 
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widow living in England, is engaged to 
marry a fortune-hunting Britisher in the 
underwear business. Each thinks the 
other wealthy. 

Taylor, black sheep brother of the 
underwear -boy, gets into the woman’s 
home as a sheriff’s man, to protect the 
interests of her creditors. He becomes 
the rival of his designing brother, and 
the situation is climaxed when he acts 
as butler at a dinner party given for 
his family. 

The picture divides itself between the 


bedroom atmosphere and slapstick. In- 


one scene Taylor is shown taking a bath, 
thus revealing that he has hair on his 
chest. Miss Harlow wears the sort of 
costumes which she should wear. 

W. S. Van Dyke directed. 


Also Ran 


“WHEN LOVE IS YOUNG”—Accept- 
able—Universal—Virginia Bruce, Kent 
Taylor and Walter Brennan in an enter- 
taining musical version of the ugly duck- 
ling story. Miss Bruce, as the drab girl 
who becomes a musical comedy star, is 
strikingly lovely and sings pleasantly. 
Taylor is effective, there is an excellent 
Scandinavian characterization by Walter 
Brennan and a high level of perform- 
ance is maintained by Greta Meyer, 
Christian Rub, Jean Rogers, Sterling 
Holloway, Nydia Westman, David Oliver, 
Jack Smart, Laurie Douglas and Frank- 
lin Pangborn. Nick Long, Jr., contributes 
an excellent dance number. 

es 


“SONG OF THE CITY”—Acceptable 
—M-G-M—Romance and drama against 
the background of the San Francisco 
fishing colony, with some_ effective 
scenes of the fishing fleet. Well cast, 
with Margaret Lindsay as a young 
singer aspiring to opera, Jeffrey Dean 
as a rich wastrel who falls in love with 
her, Marla Shelton as a wealthy girl 


who wants Dean and J. Carroll Naish 


as Dean’s rival for Miss Lindsay. 
: : “es 8 ; r 
“OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT”— 


James Stewart fulfills the 

high promise of his early 

work, in “Seventh Heaven,” 
with Simone Simon. 


ginia Weidler and Jean Muir in the well 
known Bret Harte story, with modifica- 


tions. Foster gives an excellent char- 
acterization as the gambler who loves a 
school teacher, the little Weidler girl is 
outstanding, and Van Heflin, a new- 
comer, gives a notable performance as 
the preacher who reforms the town. 
Margaret Irving, remembered as Gable’s 
girl in “San Francisco,” does well by 
the rele of Foster’s gambling partner, 
and several character roles are well 
played. 
oe 

“HER HUSBAND LIES’”—Acceptable 
—Schulberg-Paramount — Ricardo Cor- 
tez, Gail Patrick and Tom Brown in the 
old story of the gambler who sacrifices 
himself for a younger brother. Chief 
virtue of the picture lies in its eapable 
characterizations—Cortez as the gam- 
bler, Miss Patrick as his wife, a night 
club singer, Akim Tamiroff as one of 
the gambling gang, and Jack LaRue, 
Ralf Harolde, Bradley Page, Louis Cal- 
hern, Ray Walker, Dorothy Peterson and 


June Martel. 
e 


“MIDNIGHT TAXI’ — Acceptable — 
Twentieth Century-Fox—Brian Donlevy 
as a G-man in the guise ofa taxi driver 
works his way into a counterfeiting 
gang. He is twice saved from the gang 
by Frances Drake, with whom romance 
weighs more heavily than -he fact that 
she is a member of the gang. With her 
help he breaks up the ring and then love 
has its way. It is a well made cops and 
robbers film, with both Donlevy and Miss 
Drake doing capably and Alan Dinehart 
giving his usual excellent performance 
as a polished crook. 

eae: 


“GIRL LOVES BOY” — Acceptable— 
Grand National—Eric Linden and 
Cecelia Parker again in a small town 


_ romance. Good supporting performances 


alee 


eT SR Ca SRE C RES Te a ee ON 


(Warner Bros.) 


by Roger Imhof as the town’s leading 
citizen and father of Linden, Bernadene 
Hayes as the gold digger who tricks 
Linden into a phoney marriage, Dorothy 
Peterson as Miss Parker’s mother and 
Pedro de Cordoba. 
* * $8 

“LET’S GET MARRIED”—Columbia 
—Ida Lupino, Walter Connolly, Ralph 
Bellamy and Reginald Denny in a feeble 
story based on a situation in which a 
politician’s career depends on whether 
or not it will rain on election day, com=- 
plicated by the fact that the politician’s 
daughter falls in love with the weather 
man. The cast, also including Raymond 
Walburn, Granville Bates, Nana Bryant, 
Emmett Vogan and Arthur Hoyt, is 
much better than the vehicle. 

* * 


“THAT MAN’S HERE AGAIN”—Ac- 
ceptable — Warner Bros. — Combination 
of drama and Hugh Herbert. Intro- 
duces Mary Maguire, an Australian 
actress of exceptional beauty and talent, 
with Tom Brown playing the romantie 
lead opposite Miss Maguire. Story a 
sort of “Grand Hotel” in an apartment 
house. 


Recent pictures which have been re- 
viewed and recommended in Screen & 
Radio Weekly are as follows: “Beloved 


Enemy” (Goldwyn-U nited Artists); 
“After the Thin Man” (M-G-M)}; 
“Camille” (M-G-M); “That Girl from 


Paris” (RKO-Radio); “Penrod and Sam” 
(Warner Bros.); “Fire Over England” 
(London Film-United Artists); “Maid of 
Salem” (Paramount); “The Good Earth” 
(M-G-M): “Wings of the Morning” (Eng- 
land-Twentieth Century-Fox); “Ready, 
Willing and Able” (Warner Bros.); “On 
the Avenue” (Twentieth Century-Fox); 
“John Meade’s Woman” (Schulberg-Para- 
mount); “The Last of Mrs. Cheyney” 
(M-G-M); “Love Is News” (Twentieth 
Century-Fox); “When You’re in Love” 
(Columbia); “Lost Horizon” (Colum- 
bia); “The King and the Chorus Girl” 
“Maytime” (M-G-M) 5 
“Call It a Day” (Warner Bros.); “Nancy 
Steele Is Missing’ (Twentieth Century- 
Fox); “Quality Street” (RKO-Radio)>5 
“Swing High, Swing Low” (Paramount). 
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Even Love Can t Stop 
This Radio Star's 
Climb to Fame 


By Dora Albert 


| HE Parisian taxi 

driver was drunk. 
here wasn’t the slightest doubt about 
tt. The two American women in the 
back of the taxi wished that they had 
mever laid eyes on him. Coming out 
from the opera, they’d grabbed a taxi in 
a hurry, never stopping to look at the 
driver. 

Now he was. driving recklessly 
through the streets of Paris. “Please 
slow down,” one of the women begged. 
But he wasn’t listening. The taxi 
lurched from one side of the street to 
the other. It rolled along on two wheels. 
All the time the taxi driver sang to 
himself. 

Finally they reached the apartment 
where the two young American women 
lived. ‘Stop here,” one of them com- 
manded imperiously. 

The driver came to a sudden stop. 
“You owe me 20 francs,” he said. 

“Twenty franes?” gasped one of the 
young women. “Why, that’s impossible. 
I know it never costs us more than 10 
francs to drive home from the opera. 
Why don’t you back the taxi up under a 
light so I can see the meter?” 

“T’l] do nothing. of the gort,’”’ mumbled 
the taxi driver. “You rich Americans 
think you can get away with murder. 
You pay me my 20 francs now.” ; 

As Willie Morris (the radio singer 
you’ve been hearing every Sunday after- 
noon on NBC as the Musical Camera 
girl) stepped out of the taxi to light a 
match so that she could see what the 
meter really said, the taxi driver grabbed 
her arm. 

At that she saw red. 
him. He lurched back, 
heap. 

Does that story give you a picture of 
Willie Morris? 


She swung at 
and fell in a 


N OTHING ever fazes 


Willie Morris. No situation 1s ever so 
difficult that she can’t find some way of 
meeting it. There was the time she lost 
her step-ins on the Champs Elysees, the 
most exclusive street in Paris. And the 
time she lost her voice, just when she’d 
made up her mind to be a singer. 

You’d enjoy meeting Willie Morris. 
When I went to see her she waved me 
into a seat in her apartment. She’s 
your girl athlete type, with the frankest, 
grayest eyes you’ve ever seen. Those 
eyes are worth watching. Sometimes 
they’re like little flames lighting up her 
face. Sometimes they turn suddenly 
sad. Her personality reminds me of that 
of Helen Jacobs, the tennis player— 
firm, independent, courageous, gracious. 

And in her room you see the kind of 
person Willie Morris is. Books” invit- 
ingly placed around the room. A box 
ef candy on the piano. Pictures of the 
people’ she loves on the wall. Her father. 
Her mother. The grandmother she 
adored and still can’t speak of without 
tears coming to her eyes. 

“She was one of the most wonderful 
women I’ve ever known,” she told me. 
“It was she who encouraged me, more 
than anyone else except my own parents, 
to study the piano. She used to play the 
piano for me constantly. 

“When I first began to study the 
piano, she was very proud of me and 
would listen by the hour while I played. 

“Then one year illness struck her 
down. Day after day I came and played 
for her, as she wanted me to. But she 
grew thinner and weaker, until one day, 
when I came home from school, mother 
told me that grandmother was gone.” 

Willie made up her mind that some 
day she’d get somewhere in music; that 
she’d do the things that her grand- 
mother had looked forward to so much. 
That very year she gave a piano recital, 
and not long afterwards she was given 
a scholarship to the Conservatory of 


Music at Fontainebleau. 


44 F ROM the time she. 
‘was 8 until 16 Willie studied the piano. 
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She lost her voice. 


audition. 


The microphone went awry at her 
But Willie at last reached stardom on Sunday’s 


NBC Musical Camera program. 


She hadn’t the slightest idea that she 
could sing professionally until one day 
Hilda Roosevelt, a music critic whose 
father was a cousin of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s, pointed it out to her. 

“We were joking about something,” 
Willie told me, “when suddenly I burst 
out with a great horse laugh, the way 
I used to in those days. 
looked at me strangely. : 

“ ‘Willie,’ she said, ‘if your voice is 
anything like the hole it comes out of, 
you ought to be able to sing.’” 

“You’re joking, of course,” said Willie. 

“No, I’m not,’ Mrs. Roosevelt told 
her. ‘You really ought to see a singing 
teacher.” 

When Willie went to see one of the 
singing teachers in Paris, the teacher 
promptly assured her that She had a 
voice and that it could be trained. With 
that she handed Willie an operatic aria. 

“Can you read this music?” she asked 
Willie. : 

“Of course,” said Willie. “I’ve been 
taking piano lessons for years.” 

Willie’s voice should have been devel- 
oped slowly. Instead, because she could 
read difficult music, her teacher started 


her off by having her screech the differ-. 


ent operatic arias. 
astrous. 

Start any young singer who’s never 
had any training with operatie arias 


The result was dis- 


3 that are beyond her, and the same thing 


Mrs. Roosevelt. 


t 


will happen. Just when Willie Morris 
had made up her mind to become a 
singer instead of a pianist, she lost her 
voice. — 

One morning she tried to sing. A 
hoarse sound escaped from her throat, 
a ghastly caricature of everything she 
had ever sung. She tried again. She 
could barely whisper. 

-Bitter, despairing, she told her story 
to two American girls who were travel- 
ing abroad. One of the girls volunteered 
that the same thing had once happened 
to her and that she had recovered her 
voice under the careful training of 
Madame Bianco. But Madame Bianco 
was in Boston at the time, and would 
not return to Europe for almost a year. 


Lae was one of the 
most bitter, galling years that Willie 
ever passed. She gave up singing les- 
sons for the time being, and tried to rest 
the voice which she had strained so 


cruelly. Then finally Madame Bianco 
came to Rome, and Willie rushed to 
see her. 

“You have an_ excellent voice,” 


Madame Bianco told her, “but you must 
be careful of it. You will have to start 
in all over again with simple scales and 
exercises. Ill teach you songs gradu- 
ally, when you’re ready for them.” 
For six years Willie studied with 


~ Nothing Ever Fazes Willie Morris 


Madame Bianco in Rome, and then she 
went to Boston to continue her studies, 
When her parents learned of her plan 
to give up piano and go in entirely for 
singing, they were aghast. 

While studying in Boston, Willie de- 
cided that she’d like to find out how her 
voice would sound over the radio. So 
she went to a small radio station in 
Boston, WEEI, where she played a piano 
solo and sang two songs. The manager 
of the station liked her singing well 
enough to offer her a sustaining pro- 
gram—which gave her some excellent 
experience, but no actual cash. 

Wanting to get somewhere in the 
musical world, she went to Rome for 
four months of further study and then 
returned to the United States, where 
she entered the Atwater Kent competi- 
tion, and won the city and state contest 


rT 

‘Tuen that same 
station -manager offered me a_ job, 
‘Part of your job will be acting as a 
studio hostess,’ he explained. ‘You'll 
have to receive people and show them 
around the,studios. On your own pro= 
gram you'll sing and play the piano. 
Then we'll need you to accompany other 
singers on the piano. Sometimes, we'll 
want you to act as announcer on your 
program. Do you think you can do a 
little talking on your program, when 
we haven't got a regular announcer?’ ” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said Willie 
Morris. 

“Then,” said the manager, “I think 
you'll fit into the job perfectly.” ° 

“And the pay?” 

“Oh, we'll pay you $25 a week.” 

You can’t blame Willie Morris for 
gulping a little, but she was desperate 
and she accepted the job. She applied 
for a scholarship which, if she won it, 
would pay her board and expenses, 
Luckily, she won. 

“Then, one day, something quite grand 
happened. On the occasion of its tenth 
anniversary, WEEI broadcast over the 
NBC network. A sponsor heard me 
and asked if I’d like to make a guest ap= 
pearance with Lanny Ross. 

“You can imagine how pleased I was, 
for I had never sung with an artist of 
Lanny Ross’ ability. Once in New 
York, I was determined to make the 
most of that opportunity, so I went toa 
man who was extremely well known as 
a manager, and who handled stars like 
John Charles Thomas. But all the stars 
he handled were-famous, and I was 
afraid he wouldn’t agree to handle some= 
one without a name. 

“I knew I’d taken a great step fore 
ward when he said he would try to get 
work for me on the air. He encouraged 
me to move to New York. Two months 
later he told me that he’d succeeded in 
getting a place for me on the air—with 
John Charles Thomas!” 

“T’m in better voice now than I’ve been 
for a long time,” she told me frankly. 
“Once I stopped trying to sing as other 
people directed and began using my own 
head, I got along much better. © 

“But, through an accidental set of 
circumstances, I almost failed to get 
my present program on Sunday aftere- 
noons. When I auditioned for the pro- 
gram, word came from the sponsor’s 
room that my voice sounded metallic. 

““That’s very strange,’ said the men 
in the control room. ‘Miss Morris is in 
excellent voice. Can anything possibly 
be wrong with the microphones?’ 

“Believe it or not, there was some- 
thing wrong. They changed the mic- 
rophone and then my songs came over 
very well. But I remember thinking at 
the time what a shame it would be if I 
lost this chance because there was some- 
thing wrong with the mikes and the 
sponsor continued to believe that my 
voice was at fault.” 


jee that, I believe, 


wouldn’t have stopped Willie Morris. 
Nothing will ever stop her—not even 
love. For almost 10 years she’s been 
very fond of a man who was her favore 
ite beau when she went to high school, 
His destiny ties him down to the small 
town where his business is, and to marry 


him she’d have to give up everything © 


she’s ever worked and slaved for. 
“One has to be terribly in love,” she 
told me soberly, ‘‘to feel the world’s well 
lost for love. I’d give up everything if 
I were so madly in love that I felt I 
couldn’t live without Johnny. Perhaps 


some day I'll feel that way., But not. 


yet. Not now.” 


SM ts rn 
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AST Sunday afternoon the place 
: was jammed. The place was a 
ge room in a music publishing house. There were studio big-wigs, 
sicians, newspapermen and seven candid cameramen. The room 
fas filled with smoke. Feet were tapping. This was a jam session. 
_ All afternoon musicians drifted in to play. There was Benny 
odman, with his trio; Artie Shaw, Duke Ellington, Frankie Tarm- 
auer. We tried to take down all the names, but our pencil was going 
| a down to the music. 

A jam session is that phenomenon when a group of musicians, 
m various bands, get together and play for the fun of it. They 
y without music, making up their stuff as they go along. It is 
nty hot. f og ees 

Duke Ellington has brought to the air the closest thing to a jam 
ion. His new CBS program, the Saturday Night Swing Club, is 
ending the audiences away tapping and hi-de-hoing. 

Duke never xnows how many musicians he is going to have on 

nis program. He just invites the better musicians to come along—if 
“they haven’t anything else to do. The lads gather in the studio and 
enerally without music, let go. 
_ If these first few programs are any indication, jam is going te 
e the new rage. If you plan on dialing them in next Saturday night 
don’t forget to roll up the rugs—it will save you the trouble later on! 
has xe * * 


“Wy 


ahi Here’s a romantic note. Most of the afternoon dramatic 
shows contain the “boy meets girl—boy marriee girl’ angle. Gene 

- Byron (a girl—don’t let the spelling fool you) and Ray Jones, 
of Mutual’s serial, Molly of the Movies, take care of the heart 
interest. Gene and Ray couldn’t wait for the script to marry 
them, they went out and had a Justice of the Peace do +h job! 
Peunios * * 

- SILLY SCOUPS—Shep Fields, who ripples the rhythm, has had a 
special bowl made to create that watery sound effect. The lower half 
oi the bowl t.as a neon tube running around it, with Shep’s name in 
red and blue letters. The gentleman who creates the effect, by blow- 
ing into a funny looking tube, has been asked to join the Musicians’ 
Union. So yov won’t blow, huh? Or maybe a picket—Sit-Down Strike 
‘or Bubbles. a He 


- What’s in a name? Plenty, and three names mean more 
than one. Take the Marx Brothers (radio would like to take 
them), but the Marx Brothers want to take radio for $10,000, 
go it looks like the deal is off. On the other hand, a Chicago 
script writer was offered $25 a week for a program that was to 
- be broadcastover a nationwide hook-up! 


3 Ws Jack Oakie faces the mi- 
é aoe crophone each Tuesday night 
+ 9:30, in his role as Prexy. of Oakie Colleg®, his sponsor writes out 
, check for $4,000. Yet, when Jack made his debut on the air, he was 
elighted to go on for nothing. 
He and Polly Walker were starring in “Hit the Deck.” Paul 
Whiteman invited them to appear on his show in 1929. The producers 
‘ef the show congratulated Jack and Polly. What a plug for their show! 
- On Whiteman’s next commercial, Oakie was paid $50. But he was 
foing all right, because at the same time Whiteman’s sponsors haa 
nreatened to take the whole show off the air unless Paul got rid of 
crooner in his line-up. The miscreant’s name was Harry Lillis 
Yrosby—Bing to you and now a million other fans! 
_ Radio has grown up since then. 
pt * ® & 
‘Grace Moore is quite the loveliest radio person that we 
- know. Grace is back in New York doing a new radio show. New 
York is her home town, so to speak. Greenwich Village, in its 
hey-dey, was her stamping ground. It was here that she spent 
_ her frugal days, and indulged in the long hours of practice that 
resulted in making her famous. She never comes to New York 
but what she goes down into the Village to spend time with 
| some of ner old friends. 
% Ah, fame! The latest news about Grace—and it seems 
rather cold—is that she gave up a command performance to 
_ sing before the King and Queen at London’s famous Convent 
Garden Opera during the Coronation in order to accept the en- 
_gagement for the show she is now doing. 


When a small boy follows a band, it isn’t news. But when a band 
uch as Freddie Martin’s follows Wayne King’s band into the world’s 
nrgest ballroom, the Aragon, in Chicago, that is news. Particularly 
jen you consider that no group of followers is as loyally fanatic as 
he Waltz King’s. A band following King is starting behind the 
ight ball. Freddie had a tough assignment, and he made good. He 
hanged his entire musical organization from swing time into waltz 
ime, and added 16 pieces for nis friday night broadcast. 


ea SEE 
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‘ Peggy Garcia, who caused Rubinoff those days of misery, 
- was seen in the office of a prominent editor. Peggy is trying to 
sell her life story to a weekly magazine. 

* * 


Svuthern girls! If you are planning a career as a songstress, take 
eart. Statistics show that 70 per cent of the successful girl singers 
p the air are from below the Mason-Dixon line. Pardon your 
yuthern accent? Certainly, if you can swing it! 

* * oe 


At one of Jack Pearl’s Wednesday rehearsals we overheard 
Jack's wife telling a friend that the reason she married radio’s 
| Baron Munchausen was because he was the most truthful mar 
she knew. Of course, she was smiling when she said it. 


FACT DEPARTMENT—In 1929, there were 17,000 amateur radio 
enses in the world. Today, latest inventory reveals, there are over 
D,000, 40,000 of which are in the United States. 


How happy we are to report that a show called Pretty Kitty 
y has replaced Renfrew of the Mounted, and is doing nicely. 


was sach a long, cold winter. ; my 
ee * 2 @ 


al ‘Dickson’s powerful baritone voice caused the radio engi- 
opal d of trouble until they worked out a way to handle it. 


Ss voice against the orchestra. Solution was 


balancing his 
Aa stand a foot farther from the microphone' 


iaon Siswt: went on the Saturday Night Party program they | 
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RADIO REPORTER 


By Jack Sher 


Bernes Robert 


Listens In 


Tue thick, juicy 
voice of the artist’s agent comes 
hurtling out of your loudspeaker. 


The agent is telling Fred Allen 
how good the child prodigy is. 
“Why, he’s so terrific he'll bring 
back vaudeville.” 

To which Allen replies, after 
hearing the colossal tot work: 
“He’s so terrific he’li not only 
bring back vaudeville—but the 
War of 1812, too.” 


That sounded right on Fred 
Allen’s program. That gag bore 
the imprint of a great humorist 
who deals in as few Keystone Kops 
as possible, who, by use of. well 
placed, sugar-coated bombs, tries 
to upset smugness and pride and 
such things. He doesn’t always 
succeed, but that’s because he digs 
deeper than any other comedian in 
radio or films. 


Which means that that gag 
wouldn’t have sounded quite as 
right on any other program. 
Which, in turn, brings up the 
point we’ve been trying to snare 
for these many lines—in our opin- 
ion, the most important develop- 
ment in ‘radio entertainment dur- 
ing the past year has been the de- 
velopment of programs that stand 
on their own legs, as lively, indi- 
vidual productions. 

We’ve had more than our share 
of batty projects, to be sure— 
gutter interviews, spelling bees 
and question seances. But to 
counterbalance these rashes are 
the immensely improved programs 
of Fred Allen, Jack Benny, Bing 
Crosby, Fred Astaire, and that old 
hardy perennial, Rudy Vallee’s 
Variety Hour, which ironed out its 
policy long ago and by virtue of 
its foresightedness has been able 
to meet all comers in a pretty 
commendable fashion. 


But too many radio programs, 
as. they come out of our loud- 
speaker, sound as if the cast were 
making them up as they go along. 
That’s why these radio topnotchers 
sell the most cheese, dessert and 
motor cars. Hach program is pro- 
duced as carefully—or let’s say, 
almost as carefully—as the new 
Garbo opus. 
a staff of writers, a staff of per- 
formers. some pages of music, a 
director with aides—and an idea. 
The director knows that the pro- 
gram must be built to point up 
Astaire’s bland personality, or 
Crosby’s good-neighborliness, or 
Benny’s self-needling. He uses 
writers, performers and music to 
that end. 


I eon to arrive at 


that formula, of course, is not an 
easy thing. The custom in the 
past has been to let the listeners 
listen in on the developing process 
—which may be fine in the inter- 
est of science but can produce a 
good many yawns. You have only 
to remember the early Astaire 
broadcasts, and then catch a cur- 
rent broadcast, to realize that. 


Perhaps the way out is the try- 
out method, long a standby of the 
legitimate theater. The Commun- 
ity Sing people did that — sent 
their show out over a few New 
England stations to test the tenta- 
tive formula. Now East and 
Dumke, the old sponsor-baiters, 
will go on the air from New York 
to a limited area to test their 
appeal. 

The increasing use of spade- 
work before the premiere of new 
programs should have happy re- 
sults. Perhaps they won’t sound 
as if the master of ceremonies, an 
hour before the broadcast, had 
sent out a call to the nearest 


- theatrical boarding house to send 


over all the boys and girls who 


didn’t happen, at the moment, to 
_ be involved in a poker game ora | 
bit of ma an ieuri ing. ? SAL Rte 


Hach production has: 


stuffed with liquor, claims he sees pink mice. ree 


Who, What, When, Where— 


qu 


in New York and Coast to Coast — 


SHORT while ago, Deanna Durbin 


A made her first trip to New 


York. Eddie Cantor introduced her at a swank press party held in 
ner honor at a Park Ave. hotel. Eddie treated her as if she were 
made of tinsel. His attitude was “look, but don’t touch.” 

Well, a few days later, Deanna and I took a trip to the Statue 
of Liberty. It was the one thing that Deanna wanted to see most. 
If Eddie could have seen Deanna climbing about the Mistress of 
Linerty, he would certainly have had heart failure. 

When Deanna returned to California she wrote back and “thanked 
a plenty” for her grand day’s romp. It was the only time she had 
been able to pet away from the grind of work. Just an inside look 
ai a human, lovable, little Alice in Radio’s Wonderland. 

* * * 


George Burns and Gracie Allen, having nothing else to do, 
sat down in the California hills and figured out they had spent 
5,700 minutes on the air. Gracie was amazed to learn that she 
had spoken over three times as many words as George. “Which 
proves,” she giggled, “that I am a banter man than George.” 

he Burns and Allen script is broadcast every week from 
Paris, France, by a French couple known as “Grace et Georges.” : 
The royalties provide George and Gracie with pocket money— 
$300 a week. 
= * * 

Six months ago, Morton Bowe the tenor, was having tough ‘ 
sledding. In a lull between radio engagements he tried his hand at 
sculpture—the career for which he was originally trained. But he 
still kept plodding away at his music, until he finally landed the Jack 
Pearl program. Then followed, in rapid succession, three commer- 
cials—Joe Rines Dress Rehearsal, Melody Matinee and the Five Star 
Review. The money came jumping in 

A St. Louis realtor, who six months before had commissioned 
Bowe to do a series of bas-reliefs for a new building, had called the 
order off. Just last week Bowe received a rush telegram from this 
same realtor offering him a pretty sum of money for the job. Bowe 
had to refuse. His radio chores keep him so busy that he hasn’t 
time for any outside work. 

* * «& 

Grace and Eddie Albert, whom I knew in my home town, 
Minneapolis, have been doing a weekly television program, Grace 
and Eddie tell me that television, for your home, is making rapid 
strides. Right now, however, the farthest a television broadcast 
can be made is 45 miles—so don’t hold your breath waiting. 
The cost of erecting a large number of transmitters every few | 


miles runs into many figures. Z 
* * oe , 


ENT to the hockey game the  _- 
oe other night with Guy Lo do i 
an armen. In between periods we were entertained by the i 
States Army Band. Guy and Carmen (what sensitive pic dittiace 
boys Spotted a sweet playing trumpet player. They decided he was wid 
just what they needed for his orchestra, and Carmen, after the con- _ 
cert, cor-.ered him. The fellow agreed to come in for a tryout, and 
curing the conversation Carmen asked where he came from. _ 
“You've probably never heard of the place,” the trumpeter replied. 
“A little spot in Canada—London, Ont.” If you have followed the 
career of the Lombardos you know that London, Ont., is their home | 


tewn. Carmen and the trumpet player discovered they had many | 
mutual frier4s. 


s ¢ «* eae 


A look in time sometimes saves a job. A control man in a 
Chicago station was ordered to switch a program into a different 
channel in order to bring it in more clearly. When the signal was 
given ae — the plugs and, not looking, put th:m in the 
wrong slots. For over a minute an NBC 
CBS hook-up. Yes, he was fired. Becta el at 


* * ! 


_,, He Jack Benny bunch arrived at their hotel in New York amidst | 
wild confucion, meaning fans and reporters. When they managed to | 
get to their separate rooms Don Wilson (he sells a dessert) discov- 
ered that he had lost one of his pieces of luggage. In the grip was a 
pearl-handled brus: and comb set that was given to him by Jack. Don | 
spent a frantic day trying to locate the grip and thinking up apologies | 
to make to Mr. Benn-. All this time the grip was in Jack’s room 
and he was gett_ng a tremendous kick out of Don’s consternation. | 

* * * 


J 


That new book on Bing Crosby’s life, which was written by 
his brother Larry, is now being re-written by Bing. The reason— 
pane after canes (i —— that Larry had made his cureer 
sound too much like the life of Frank Merri : [ 7 
attempt to de-bunk himself. ph pple ike dt aa 

* * * ; 

Let’s rretend is probably the oldest children’s show a-2oi A { 
Nila Mack tells tnat she took over the show on Aug. 18, 1930" — ! 
it was known is the Adventures of Helen and Mary, a series with 
adult actors. Nila eliminated the grown-ups, and substituted children.w 
Now, after seven years, she is becoming known.:- Mrs. D. J. H. Kleber, 
cf Naarden-Bussum, Holland, has requested the scripts of this show 
so that she can organize a Let’s Pretend for Dutch kids! 

a 

Andre Kostelanetz, number-one air traveler, was pleased te 
learn that Lily Pons held up one of her rehearsals just to hear 
Andre's 8:30 Tuesday night program. The program was piped 
exciusively to La Pons by an agency that looks with favorable 
eyes on their romance. Lily returns to the Kostelanetz show on 
April 14. 

* ¢ 8 
! 


Rx ODDITIES ... Carl Hoff | 
writes his arrangements in aj 
sound proof room .... Gogo Delys has a real name (hold on)—it is: 
Marie-Jeanne Gabrielle Germaine Belzemiere Belanger .... Fred. 
Allen always bites his lips just before a program is to start, and his 
wife, Portland, pulls on the end of her nose .... All the members of 
Hal Kemp’s band are candid camera men... . Jack Benny rode from 
the Brooklyn Paramount to catch his first broadcast—in a fire 
truck .... Frank Munn spends his spare time running engines in a 
Long Island roundhouse .... Kate Smith worries every time she 
loses weight, but seldom worries .... The only ducks that Joe Penner | 
ewns are stuffed . ... . Dick Himber knows a: midget, who, when 


{ 
7 
: 


_ 
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Portrait of a lady in the movies. Rosalind Russell is a lady psychologist in an ominous M-G-M produc- 
tion, “Night Must Fall,” with Robert Montgomery. 


